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SGA results 
released 
amidst 
controversy 


By DIANA BAIK 
Staff Writer 


INSIDE THIS 


The Student Government Asso- 
ciation (SGA) executive election re- 
sults for the 2009-2010 academic year 
were announced Tuesday, naming 
junior Marc Perkins as president de- 
spite campaigning controversy. 

While three of the four posi- 
tions were announced on Tuesday 
evening, the presidential elec- 
tion was not made public until 
late Wednesday evening after a 
much-disputed race. Junior Evan 
Lazerowitz was elected SGA vice 


See ELECTION, Pace A7 


Learn about pacifism in 
part three of a four part 
series on religion and 


violence Aé. 
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Students fling colored powder at each other on the Beach as part of a celebration of Holi, the Hindu Festival of Colors, which welcomes spring every year. 


Hopkins admits class of 2015 


University accepts more students interested in humanities and social sciences 
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Perkins and Lazerowitz were elected SGA 
President and Vice President, respectively. 











Journalist 


| Acceptance results released 
this month, Hopkins 








OPINIONS 


Move over Massachusetts! 
Vermont recently 


legalized same-sex unions. 


By SARAH TAN 
Staff Writer 


What attracts a prospective 
student to Hopkins? Many would 
be tempted to say its Biomedi- 
cal Engineering program, or its 
world-renowned natural sciences 
departments. Recently, however, 


more Hopkins students.seem to 
be interested in pursuing ma- 
jors in more liberal arts oriented 
areas, such as history, Writing 
Seminars and English, and each 
year, the student body at Hop- 
kins becomes more academically 
diverse. 

Hopkins is now beginning to 


heard from current students and 
advisors that the Writing Semi- 
nars department at Hopkins was 
highly regarded, and that attract- 
ed her to the school. Her other 
top choice schools included Reed 
and Kenyon. 

Amy Brokl, associate director 
of admission and alumni rela- 


remains selective with an 
increased applicant pool 


By SARAH CAPPONI 
Staff Writer 


comes to JHU, 
raises refugee 
awareness 


With a regular decision 
admittance rate of 26 percent, 









compete for tions said that the view of Hop- 


Two writers share their 


applicants kinsasmoreofascience-oriented | Hopkins saw another record- | By DANIEL FURMAN 
opinions on this new that might  schoolis not due toa lack of qual- | breaking year for admissions, | Staff Writer 
Se have initially ity in its humanities programs, | according to John Latting, 
legislation, All. applied to but more to a lack of awareness | dean of undergraduate admis- “Don’t read the newspapers!” 






schools with 
a more tradi- 
tional liberal 


sions. 
Hopkins mailed out accep- 
tance letters April 1. The num- 


of the existence of such programs 
at the University. Currently, in an 
effort to. spread awareness about 


That was one of the many pro- 
vocative statements made by inde- 
pendent journalist Keith Harmon 










arts focus, humanities programs to pro- | ber of applicants foradmission | Snow Saturday night, in a two- 
suchasReed, spective students interested in | to the class of 2013 was 16,123, | hour multi-media presentation ar- 
Wesleyan _ pursuing majors such as English | approximately a 1 percent in- | ranged by the Refugee Action Proj- 
and Oberlin. or Writing Seminars at Hopkins, | crease from last year’s appli- | ect (RAP) as part of their Refugee 
Incoming the admissions board has started | cant pool. Awareness Day programming. 


freshman 
Hea nen a h 
Kingsley-Ma, 
a prospec- 
tive Writing 
Seminars 
major, said 


that she had 


the Marber Book Award, which 
sends books that have been writ- 
ten and personally signed by 
Hopkins faculty to accepted stu- 
dents who have expressed an in- 
terest in humanities. 

“We wanted to remind them 

SEE APPLICANTS, pacE A7 


Of these students, only 4,318 
were offered a place in the in- 
coming class, an admittance 
rate of about 26 percent, while 
about 2,000 students were of- 
feredaplaceonthewaitlist. The 
number of admitted students, 

SEE REG. DECISION, pace A2 


A self-described “nomad” jour- 
nalist, Snow has reported from over 
two dozen countries in his nearly 
two decades in the field. He is the 
recipient of three Project Censored 
awards for his reportage on Africa 
as well as a Pushcart prize for his 

See REFUGEE, pace A8& 
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The Student Admissions Advisory Board welcomes admitted students. 
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a fool: the top 10 frat party 
faux pas to avoid, B6. 


Theta jurther investigated 
aller “prohibited” party 


By LILY NEWMAN 
Layout Editor 


Student employee of the year selected 


By WALLACE FENG 
Staff Writer 





equipment and deals with main- 
tenance,” Simy Buckwold, head of 
the Cancer Research Lab said. 


It is the way Smith approach- 
es these tasks that has im- 
See EMPLOYEE, pace A8& 
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werent supposed to be more 
than 60 percent of the Thetas 
there but I think it was more 
like 95 percent.” 

“It was probably so success- 
ful because it wasn’t official. 
Everyone could cab there in- 
stead of taking the vans and 
everyone basically just put 
money ina hat.” 

The party was in conflict 
with Theta’s probation, which 
forbid large-scale parties. The 
sorority is now being threat- 
ened with more severe conse- 
quences. 

The national headquarters 
in conjunction with the local 
Theta organization (district 
IV) are conducting an investi- 
gation that may result in dis- 
ciplinary action. Both the Col- 
lege District President Mandy 
Wushinske and the National 
Director of Communications, 


In conjunction with National Stu- 
dent Employment Week, Hopkins 
Student Employment Services selected 
junior Bryant Smith as the undergrad- 
uate student employee of the year and 
David Hung as the graduate student 
employee of the year yesterday. 

Smith, a research assistant at a 
cancer lab, and Hung, who works 
at the Digital Media Center (DMC), 
were chosen from among 4,300 stu- 
dent workers at Hopkins and 34 
nominees for the award. They were 
chosen based on their “initiative, re- 
liability, quality of work, disposition 
and contribution to their employer,” 
according to Student Employment 
Services. 

Smith, a chemical and biomolec- 
ular engineering major, has worked 
as a lab assistant in the Head and 
Neck Cancer Research Lab of the 
Hopkins School of Medicine since 
September 2008. 

“Among many other duties, 


Although Kappa Alpha The- 
ta (Theta) remains embroiled 
in controversy nearly a month 
after their national commit- 
tee initially put them on social 
probation, the sorority still 
participated in a party at a lo- 
cal venue. 

The sorority’s probation, 
the result of various incidents 
including an alleged break- 
in at the Hopkins Barnes & 
Noble, resulted in the loss of 
their secret week as well as 
their big sister and little sister 
tradition in this year’s pledge 
process. 

On March 24, Theta held a 
party at Red Maple, a popu- 
lar event space. The party was 
themed around the letter “P.” 


mm 


“It was P for ‘probation,” an 
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Incoming class applies for increased aid | 


Univ. increases financial aid budget to $44,000,000 to aid more families with demonstrated need 


By THOMAS DANNER 


News & Features Editor 


As the market continues to 
vacillate and many students’ fi- 
nancial situations worsen, the 
University has received an in- 
creasing number of applications 
for need-based financial aid from 
both returning and newly ma- 
triculating students. 

Hopkins has stepped up its 
efforts to meet these increased 
financial demands through nu- 
merous channels, including free- 
ing up more money to go toward 
student needs, expanding work 
study and student employment 
opportunities and creating a com- 
mittee to oversee the financial aid 
funds throughout the recession. 

According to Vincent Amo- 
roso, director of Student Finan- 
cial Services, there has been an 8 
percent increase in financial aid 
demand from incoming fresh- 
man compared to last year. The 
percentage is similar to that of 
peer institutions, as the Yale Daily 
News reported a 9 percent in- 
crease from last year. 

Amoroso also wrote that the 
financial aid going toward the 
incoming class is proportional 
to the amount being offered to 
other classes, with the freshman 
aid constituting 24 percent of the 
financial aid budget. 

The University has also in- 
creased its financial aid budget 
since last year in an attempt to 
help students whose level of fi- 
nancial need may be changing in 
the coming year. 

“The percentage increase in 
our baseline financial aid budget 
was 5.4 percent to a total of about 
$44,000,000, Amoroso. wrote. 
“The University has made a com- 
mitment to returning students 
to continue to fund their finan- 
cial aid eligibility, even if their 
level of need increases. We try 
and look at each family’s unique 
situation when considering what 
type of help we might be able to 
offer them.” 

Junior Jamie MacGillis said 
that, for her, the financial aid of- 
fice was very accommodating to 
her change in financial need. 

“I filed an appeal in Decem- 
ber 2008, since my family situa- 
tion changed drastically in a very 
short amount of time. A week 
and a half later, I found out that 
I was getting a new package, and 
I was really surprised how fast 
and easy it was,” she said. 

“Tt was very straightforward. 
They said that they would get back 
with me as soon as possible, and 
for me, that meant being in contact 
with me within three hours of me 
handing it to the secretary.” 

According to Paula Burger, vice 
provost and dean of Undergradu- 
ate Education, while the Univer- 
sity has lacked the resources to 
expand its financial aid offerings 
to the level of peer institutions, fi- 
nancial aid has remained “our top 
budgetary priority.” 

Burger noted that the Univer- 
sity had adopted a financial aid 
approach that may be more con- 
servative than other schools but 
potentially more realistic given the 
economy. She also noted the dif- 

ficulty of striking the appropriate 
balance between internal cutbacks 
and external financial aid awards. 

“Over the last two years, a 
number of our peer institutions 
have been able to take some quite 
impressive initiatives to enhance 
their aid packages for low income 
and also for middle income fami- 
lies, and we have not had the re- 
sources to do this.” she wrote in 
an e-mail to the News-Letter. 

“To have cut more (that is in 
addition to the hiring and salary 
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imate is severe, students have found ways to afford college. 


freeze and the cuts in operating 
budgets), would have probably 
involved cutting programs or 
laying people off,” she wrote. 
“Those steps simply create eco- 
nomic hardships for another set 
of folks, so we were not eager to 
do that.” 

She also wrote that while tu- 
ition is the main source of Hop- 
kins’s financial aid budget, the 
administration avoided a larger 
tuition increase than the 3.8 per- 
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Sophomore Sean Fothergill fulfills his work-study job as a guard in Charles Commons. 


cent announced for next year, 
since such an increase would 
only increase the burden on an- 
other group of students and their 
families. 

Burger noted that the Univer- 
sity has considered other ways 
to help students manage paying 
for their education, in addition to 
supplementing their financial aid 
awards. 

“We have looked at some 
things that we could do in the 
student accounts office to ease the 
burden of payment, such as tu- 
ition payment plans that spread 
out the payments over the year,” 
she wrote. “And, we have asked 
that office to be sensitive to fam- 
ily situations even as we need to 
clear accounts.” 

In addition to the University’s 
efforts to increase its financial 
aid for students who have needs, 
Burger noted that the University 
hoped to preserve student jobs, 
an additional source of income for 
many Hopkins undergraduates. 

“As administrative offices 
have been cutting their operat- 
ing budgets, we have tried hard 
to preserve student employment 
opportunities because, in the 
course of trying to cut expenses 
so that we can divert money to 
aid and keep the tuition level 
down, we don’t want to deprive 
students of the work opportuni- 
ties,” she wrote. 

For freshman Diane Hwang, 
while work study programs were 
helpful, the University could make 
the job search process easier. 

“I feel like after they give you 
work study, they don’t really help 


_you find jobs,” she said. “When I 


went to the Student Employment 
Center, they didn’t help me get 
a job at all: you have to do it all 
yourself.” 

According to Burger, many 
students who are eligible for 
work study either do not take 
advantage of it or do not earn the 
maximum possible amount each 
semester. She anticipated an in- 
crease in the number of students 
pursuing work study opportuni- 
ties in the coming year. 

For returning students, fi- 
nancial aid awards are annually 
evaluated by means of a “needs 
analysis.” According to Burger, 
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current students who still dem- 
onstrate need will still receive 
aid: The system is not designed 
to reduce the awards of students 
who still require it. 

“It is not a consideration to 
reduce aid awards if the needs 
analysis says that demonstrated 
need is there,” she wrote. 

Additionally, while Burger 
noted that there are no “blanket 
accommodations” such as grace 
periods for tuition payment, the 
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University would work with 
families on a case-by-case basis 
to try and meet their needs. 
According to Burger, the main 
problem is that itis difficult to pre- 
dict the precise amount of money 
required to fund the financial aid 
packages until all the students 
have submitted their financial 
aid information and the analy- 
sis has been run. This can make 
predicting how much the total 
cost might increase for next year 
a challenge. 
“The deans 
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for new faculty and staff. 
All of the students inter- | 
viewed for the article expressed | 


concerns regarding financial aid, | |} 
; & 


but most remained hopeful that 


the University would provide the | i 


funds they needed to continue 
attending. 

“I'm scared because my par- 
ents aren’‘t making any more 
money than before, and the econ- 
omy’s down, and I have a little 
sister, so they can’t really provide 
that much for me. 
They have to pro- 
| vide for her too, so 
| I’m kind of worried 
about that,” fresh- 
man Faradia Kerni- 
zan said. 

“Now, the econ- 
omy’s down, and | 
most people need 
money, and now 
people are getting 
worried, so more 
people are definitely 
going to do it.” 

Kernizan, a work 
study recipient, did 
not use her work 
study grant this 
year but said that | 
next year she plans 
to do so. 

Freshman Rachel 
Burns felt that “so 
many kids need [to 
work] just to have | 
disposable income. 
Even just finding jobs on cam- 
pus, I know a lot of kids have a 
hard time getting financial aid, 
and their parents are saying that 
‘We can’t give you any disposable 
income’ to buy groceries or have 
spending money.” 

Burns also mentioned that 
work study jobs could help stu- 
dents pay for books and other 
items that, for many students, fi- 
nancial aid does not cover. 

Hwang, Burns and Kernizan 
all agreed that 
the number of 
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have set aside students _ par- 
special reserve The deans have set ticipating in 
funds if the in- aside special reserve work-study 
crease in the : ; would be likely 
base budget is funds if the increase to increase next 
not sufficient . Ne pacctord Ca semester. 

to help return- 12 the base budget 1s Freshman | 
ing students,” not sufficient to help — Priyank _Pil- 
she wrote. “It ; lai felt that the 
is possible that returning students. administration 


we'll get caught 
with a bill that 
is substantial- 
ly larger than 
what we have 
anticipated, and 
we'll just have 
to cross that 
bridge when we come to it.” 

According to Amoroso, the 
size of the reserve fund is $1.5 
million. 

The University has also been 
doing its best to raise funds 
through philanthropic support 
from outside sources, such as 
alumni and individual dona- 
tions, foundations, corporations 
and other sources. 

Near the end of February, the 
University instituted a five per- 
cent cut on all administrative po- 
sitions as well as a hiring freeze 


—PAULA BuRGER, DEAN 
OF UNDERGRADUATE 





has been do- 
ing a good job 
staying aware 
of the needs of 
students and 
their families. 

“T am _ con- 
cerned, I think 
the administration is doing a 
good job of being receptive to 
our concerns: I liked the fact that 
the Provost was speedy in ad- 
dressing these matters through 
e-mail,” he said. 

“However, I think that all stu- 
dents will agree it’s a big concern. 
We're in very troubling economic 
times, and one can hope that in 
recognition of this fact, the Uni- 
versity will allow eligible stu- 
dents to remain at Hopkins with- 
out having to seriously reconsider 
their academic plans.” 
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Baltimore has cut back on its police budget and community programs. 


Police athletic league cuts 


generale community upset 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


The financial crisis has hit the 
Baltimore City Police Depart- 
ment, leading to budget cuts for 
the new fiscal year. 

Much of the funding reduction 
comes from curtailing overtime, 
potentially limiting or cutting 
raises in the next union contract, 
eliminating officer involvement 
in the the Police Athletic League 
(PAL) programs, limiting tuition 
assistance for officers and ground- 
ing the marine unit for winter, re- 
ported the Baltimore Sun. 

The Baltimore County Police 
Department recently announced 
a $21 million funding cut to deal 
with the city’s $65 million dollar 
shortfall, according to the Sun. 

The Police Athletic League 
was founded in 1977. The centers 
are spread throughout Baltimore 
and were previously staffed by 
Baltimore County police officers 
along with recreation coordina- 
tors and community volunteers. 
The centers offer activities for 
youth, including sports, crafts 
and other programming. 

The PAL closings have upset par- 
ents in the community who credit 
the centers with keeping children 
out of trouble and involved in en- 
riching activities, the Sun reported. 

The four PAL organizations 
contacted for the article, Rose- 
mont and Bocek, both of which 
are being closed, as well as Mon- 
tebello and Webster Kendrick, 
which are being merged with 
other centers, all stated that they 
were unable to comment. 

An anonymous source from 
one center cited a “gag order” 
from City Hall. 

The PAL director was also un- 
available for comment. 

The Sun reported that removing 
officers from PAL will allow the de- 
partment to decrease the amount 
of officers working overtime, since 
the 24 officers previously assigned 
to PAL will be reintegrated into 
more regular police duties. 

There has been some frustra- 
tion among members of the city 
police union that the police com- 
missioner, Frederick H. Beale- 





hegular decision apps. up by I percent 


REG. DECISION, rrom Al 
however, represents an increase 
of 260 students offered admission 
since the previous year. The main 
reason behind Hopkins’s deci- 
sion to offer acceptance to more 
students is the faltering economy, 
according to Latting. 

“We admitted more students 
this year to anticipate those not 
choosing Hopkins [because of 
economic and financial stress- 
es],” Latting said. 

Students will be more likely 
to seriously consider cheaper 
state schools, and although Hop- 
kins has strengthened its finan- 
cial aid system by putting more 
money aside for scholarships, 
the university still faces competi- 
tion from institutions with lower 
costs of tuition. 

As Latting told the JHU Gazette, 
“The analysis says there will be a 
slightly smaller percentage of mid- 
dle and high-income families who 
choose a private university this 
year.” He called the current situa- 
tion at Hopkins an “uncertain cli- 
mate” but is still hoping to end up 
with a final class of 2013 of around 
1,235 students. 

However, Latting was opti- 
mistic about the admissions pro- 
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cess as a whole in the light of the 
economic crisis, saying that the 


. economy had much less of an 


impact on admissions than was 
initially expected. 

“People seemed to take more 
time to think about where they 
wanted to apply,” Latting said, 
referencing this as the reason 
for a slow influx of applications 
in October and November. Once 
those two months were over, 
however, the number of applica- 
tions increased again. 

The ultimate goal of the ad- 
missions process at Hopkins is to 
create a freshman class that “has 
a vibrancy to it,” as Latting said. 

Hopkins has retained sta- 
tistics comparable to last year’s 
admissions. 48 percent of the ad- 
mitted students were female, and 
the class has exceeded Hopkins‘s 
current level of diversity. 

Latting said the admissions 
team at Hopkins strives to “build 
a class where the whole is greater 
than the sum of the parts,” and 
many of the students who are ad- 
mitted to Hopkins are selected be- 
cause they will not only learn from 
the University, but because they 
will also contribute to the school 
so that others can learn from them. 


He called these admitted students 
“catalysts” — the students that the 
Office of Undergraduate Admis- 
sions is most excited about. 

Certain trends within the ap- 
plicants have stayed the same, 
while others have changed. Lat- 
ting said, “The academic prepara- 
tion [of those offered admission] 
continues to be very strong.” 

This factor, however, allows ad- 
mitted students the opportunity 
of choosing between many differ- 
ent, prestigious universities, some- 
thing that could negatively affect 
the number of freshmen who ulti- 
mately choose to matriculate. 

According to Latting, “The 
single biggest change [this year] 
was the number of international 


feld, has not publicly opposed 
these budget cuts, as they could 
impede efforts to fight crime. 

Despite the funding and officer 
reallocation taking place, there 
has actually been an increase in 
the amount of money that will be 
going to pay overtime. Approxi- 
mately $7.5 million more than 
last year will go into the overtime 
fund, according to the Sun. 

However, President Bob Cherry 
of the police union has indicated 
that this may not aid in fighting 
crime. He told the Sun that there 
was no correlation between the 
amount of money that went to over- 
time and any reduction in crime. 
In fact, to date there have been 44 
homicides in Baltimore this year, 
compared with 33 at this time last 
year, when less money was deyvot- 
ed to the overtime fund. 

In the March 20 edition of the 
mayor's newsletter, The Dixon Re- 
port, Dixon mentioned that some 
of the cuts were being made to 
“address the escalating costs of 
post-retirement increases being 
paid to fire and police retirees.” 

She estimated that these in- 
creases cost the city somewhere 
between $8 to $10 million annu- 
ally. She said that the budgets 
cutbacks dealt with the city’s 
budget problems without under- 
mining her “commitment to our 
youth and public safety. 

In 2006 and 2007, despite an 
increase in funding for overtime, 
there was still an average rate of 
275 homicides a year. 

Baltimore City Council Presi- 
dent Stephanie Rawlings-Blake 
said that a federal stimulus 
package that provides $4 billion 
dollars to state and local law en- 
forcement agencies could help to 

offset some of the city’s budget 
cuts, according to a council re- 
port released in February. The re- 
port, listed on http://www.baltimo- 
recitycouncil.com also stated that a 
redistricting process might begin 
to more effectively assign police 
patrols. 

Freshman Claire Snodgrass 
did not feel that Hopkins secu- 
rity would deteriorate because of 
the changes to the police budget. 

“T don’t think it will affect our 
campus directly, since we have a 
private security company,” she 
said. “Off campus, I think people 
are going to commit crimes and 
that will happen regardless of 
cuts to overtime or other parts of 
the budget.” 

So far there has not been talk 
of decreasing the number of offi- 
cers on patrol or of major changes 
to the areas that they patrol. Ac- 
cording to Steve Ossmus, lieuten- 
ant of investigations for Univer- 
sity Security, cuts to the police 
department budget should not 
affect security at Hopkins. 

“The Baltimore Police, North- 
ern District are not making any 
cuts to their patrols in Charles 
Village,” he wrote in an e-mail to 
the News-Letter. 

Hopkins has an program that 
hires off-duty police officers to 
patrol around campus to aid 
campus security. While the re- 





students offered admission.” 
The total number of internation- 
al students offered admission is 
386, about 9 percent of the total 
number admitted. Hopkins ad- 
mitted students from over 60 
countries. 

Latting called it “a year in 
which that level of interest [in- 
ternational students applying to 
Hopkins] expanded to a critical 
level,” and that interest is reflect- 
ed in the decisions of Office of 
Undergraduate Admissions. 


|| applications.” — 


cent budget cuts might in the fu- 
ture provide greater incentive for 
officers to seek those positions, 
Ossmus reports that to date there 
has not been a change to the 
‘number of applicants seeking a 
position inthe program. __ 
“We have an ample pool of 
off-duty Baltimore Police to staff 
our off-duty officer program,” 
he wrote. “We routinely receive 
applications from interested Bal- 
timore Police, but as of this writ- 





ing, have not seen an inc ase in 
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Economist editors speak about recent reemergence of religious conflict 


Religion’s role in today’s global climate discussed as part of FAS series 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


The interplay of religion and 
politics stood at the center of the 
F oreign Affairs Sy mposium’s 
(FAS) event last Friday night 
FAS played host to John Mick- 


lethwaite, the editor-in-chief of 


The Economist, and his colleague 
Adrian Wooldridge, the maga- 
zine’s Washington bureau chief 

The men discussed their re- 
cently published book, God is 
Back. The book’s topic, the re- 
emergence of religion as a driv- 
ing factor in geopolitics, served 
as the main subject of their pre- 
sentation. 

Micklethwaite began the night 
by giv ing bac kground on the role 
that religion has played in a va- 
riety of historic political events, 
from the E nglish Civil War to the 
Iranian Rev olution. 


While he acknowledged that 
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Editor-in-chief John Micklethwaite spoke at FAS. 


religion could sometimes play 
a positive role in society, he fo- 
ways that it 


and led to 


cused more on the 
had divided society 
conflicts that he referred to as 
“culture wars.” 

“The last great war of religion 
caused more deaths than the 
Black Plague,” he said, referring 
to the English Civil War, which 
divided the population between 
Catholics and Protestants. 
the 
somewhat provocative title of his 
book. 


“When you say 


He also commented on 


God is back, 
you imply that he went away,” 
he said, going on to explain that 
God had, in fact, faded into the 
background of geopolitics for a 
time. 

“We're dealing with a world 
that many of us thought was 
never supposed to exist,” he said. 
“Intellectuals have assumed for 
a very long time that modernity 

was going to marginalize 

religion.” 

According to Mickleth- 
waite, The Economist held 
the same view for a long 
time: Several years ago, 
they published an obituary 
for religion. 

However, he argued that 
instead of fading away or 
edging towards moder- 
ate interpretations, harder, 
more extreme forms of re- 
| ligion have begun to grow 
| and take hold. 

4 At this point, Mickleth- 
“| Waite began to take some- 
thing of an economic ap- 
proach to considering the 


CORRECTIONS 





In the April 2 issue, the photo accompanying the article “Shuttle Discov- 


ery completes successful flight” on Page B8 had an incorrect caption for 
the space shuttle photo. The photo was of the space shuttle Discavery, 


not the shuttle Co/umbva. 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 











resurgence of religion. 
Adam Smith 
in stating that the separation of 


He referenced 


church and state “was license 


to breed the sort of competition 


. | think 


it comes down to supply and de- 


that religion needed . 


mand.” 

He also described religion as 
“a huge industry,” citing exam- 
ples of megachurches, and ulti- 
mately termed it a 


driven affair.” 


“consumer- 


the 
people turning to religion were 
but 
rather the rich and powerful, or 
at least the prosperous middle 
class. He explained that this trend 


He added that many of 


not the poor or desperate, 


once again contradicted previous 
expectations about the followers 
of religion and showed why the 
religious were gaining ground in 


politics. 
His final statement before 
turning the lectern over to 


Wooldridge summarized his be- 
lief of why religion was becom- 
ing such a key factor in politics. 
“People now are more likely to 
describe their religion as a choice 
. and if they choose their faith, 
they’re going to take it with them 
into public life, and that is where 





counterintuitive INSIDE THI 
but explained his 
reasoning 
“Christianity 
has been through 
the acids of 


mo- 
dernity,” he said, 
citing the Refor- 
mation and_ the 


Enlightenment Pe- 
riod. 

“Islam still 
hasn’t done _ that, 
and it might be fa- 
tal.” 

According to 
Wooldridge, the 
source of Christi- 
anity’s claim to the 
future is that “all 
the forces of com- 
mercial capitalism 
have been used to 
spread Christian- 
ity.” 
while conflicts 
due to religion are on the rise, 
Wooldridge felt that there was 
also room for religion to play a 
positive role in politics. 

“In problems created by reli- 
gion, religion must be part of the 
solution,” he said. “We must use 
religion to try to bring people to- 


However, 





the problems gether.” 
begin.” He also 
Wooldridge Christianity has been _ praised the 
began his seg- : : ° American mod- 
ment of the through the acids of el of dealing 
event with the modernity. Islam stil] with — religion 
comment _ that E : and ~—s- govern- 
Micklethwaite hasn’t done that, and ment,  specifi- 
was “behaving . . cally referring 
much pee it might be fatal. to the Firs 
since his exor- JOHN MAUCKLETHWAITE, Amendment. 
cism.” “It [the first 
He then EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE amend ment] 
turned ie A ECONOMIST introduced tol- 
more serious eration at the 


discussion 

about the “bat- 

tle for souls” occurring between 
world religions and the future of 
religion and politics. 

“T think the people who will 
do best in this battle for souls are 
the Christians, and Islam will be 
marginalized,” Wooldridge said. 

He noted that this might seem 


heart of the 
constitution.” 

He concluded with his hope 
that the American model would 
serve as an example to the 
world. 

After their speeches, the two 
fielded questions about various 
world affairs, including Turkish 
media coverage, democracy and 
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Europe stands up 
to Russia 





the European Union’s response 
to the global financial crisis. 

While some students were im- 
pressed by the speakers, others 
wished that they had discussed 
topics like the global economy in 
greater depth. 

“They were pretty good about 
providing a realistic view about 
religion, but I was not so satis- 
fied about not touching on other 
topics,” sopho- 
more James Zhe 
said. 

Anothersoph- 
omore, Michael 
Brooks, agreed. 
“It wasn’t what 
I expected, but it 
was interesting.” 

Senior Nick 
Pamucci was 
more enthusias- 
tic. 

“T thought it 
was __ fantastic,” 
he said. 

“Compared 
to American 
speakers, they 
talked about a 
broader range of 
topics. And it’s 
always valuable 

















COURTESY OF THE ECONOMIST 


The Economist has commented numerous times on the status of religion in today’s economy. 


to get an outside perspective.” 

Sophomore Jonathan Jacobs, 
one of the FAS co-chairs, was also 
pleased with the event, especially 
since the two speakers had been 
finalized at the last minute. 

“We had about 150 to 200 
people, I think. We’re happy with 
that for a Friday night, especially 
considering that we just found 
out it would happen,” he said. 
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Adrian Wooldridge co-authored a book on religion's political role. 


Our espresso as well as all of our drip coffees are now 


100% ORGANIC AND FAIR TRADE 
Our Offerings 


Come visit us for a 


wide variety of: 


Breakfast, Lunch 
and Snack Items 


Cafe Q is open to serve 


you 7 days per week, 
359 days per year, 


early morning til late night. 


And, of course, open 
even longer during 
reading and finals weeks! 


Remember to visit Cafe O over 
the SUMMER for your iced 
mochas, gourmet smoothies 
and Italian gelato 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN THE MILTON S. EISENHOWER LIBRARY 
the only “Authentic Seattle Espresso Bar” on & off campus 


An 


Authentic 
Seattle 


Espresso 


2 


include 


a full 


selection of: 
Traditional and Specialty 


Baked Goods from 
Local Artisan Bakers 


Italian Gelato 


Mediterranean Fare 


Sushi 
a variety of Salads, 


andwiches ; and Wraps 
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U of Md. 
pornographic 
film screening 
canceled 


The University of Maryland 
College Park cancelled last week- 
end’s screening of a pornographic 
film after state legislators threat- 
ened to cut University funding. 

The film had been approved 
by a student programming com- 
mittee. The committee planned 
to have Planned Parenthood give 
a presentation on safe sex prac- 
tices before the film. 

Senator Andrew P. Harris sug- 
gested denying state funding to 
a university that allows a public 
screening of an XXX-rated film. 

Senate President Thomas Mill- 
er agreed, solidifying the threat 
of denying the University tens 
of millions of dollars in funding, 
Miller said that Maryland par- 
ents do not send their children 
to school to watch pornographic 
films. 

As of the preceding Wednes- 
day, the UMCP student union 
had not received any complaints 
about the film, but much of the 
campus was unaware it had been 
scheduled. 

A spokesman for Digital Play- 
ground, the film distributor, said 
that at least five other universi- 
ties, including Carnegie Mellon 
and the University of California 
Los Angeles had screened the 
film before. 

Lisa Cunningham, program 
coordinator for the union’s the- 
ater, said she had thought that 
the film screening would be a 
good alternative to drinking or 
other dangerous activities. 


Affirmative action 
stigmatizes 
minority students 


According to a study conduct- 
ed by Princeton sociology profes- 
sor Douglas Massey GS ’78, af- 
firmative action may stigmatize 
minority students. 

Massey and his collaborators 
wrote in The Chronicle of Higher 
Education on March 27 that if 
white students believe minority 
students would not be at an insti- 
tution without affirmative action, 
and if minority students perceive 
this belief, then social stigma 
may have a major negative im- 
pact on the students’ academic 
performance. 

They also observed that mi- 
nority students often feel like 
their performance represents 
their race, taking on a greater 
burden of responsibility. 

In the study, the researchers 
examined 28 universities, com- 
paring the SAT scores and cur- 
rent GPAs of a broad range of stu- 
dents as indicators of academic 
success. 

The study found that 84 per- 
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cent of black students had test 
scores below their institutions’ 
For Hispanics, the 
number was roughly 66 percent. 

Researchers also found that 
greater discrepancies in SAT 
scores between black and His- 
panic students and others on a 
specific campus correlated to 
lower grades earned by those mi- 
norities on the campus. 

They argued the lower grades 
were caused by social stigma and 
increased academic performance 
pressure. 

The study stated that if minor- 
ity students were welcomed at 
selective institutions in the same 
way that star athletes and legacy 
students were, the grade perfor- 
mance of black and Latino stu- 
dents could improve. 


averages. 
§ 


Oregon Daily 
Emerald strike 
resolved 


After a controversial strike, 
the demands of the student staff 
of Oregon State University’s Ore- 
gon Daily Emerald have been met. 

The newsroom had gone be- 
fore the board on March 3 to de- 
mand that the board retract the 
offer for the position of interim 
publisher to Steve A. Smith, per- 
form a nationwide search for a 
publisher, add to the contract that 
the publisher cannot work for 
the University and give the stu- 
dent editor and publisher equal 
power, with the publisher unable 
to demonstrate power over the 
editor. The board rejected the de- 
mands. 

The following morning, Chase 
and Managing Editor Allie Gras- 
green announced that the staff 
would strike. 

The Thursday edition of the 
paper was the first Emerald pub- 
lished since 1900 without stu- 
dent-generated content, with sto- 
ries pulled from the AP wire and 
no photographs. In the March 6 
edition, however, another edi- 
torial was printed. The strike 
had ended, and normal editions 
would be printed on Monday. 

Three conditions had been 
met: Smith voluntarily stepped 
down, a nationwide search for 
a replacement was agreed upon 
and discussions about the pub- 
lisher’s eligibility to work for the 
University were arranged. The 
mediation company was hired to 
facilitate talks about the publish- 
er’s power and control. 


Stripper pole 
removed from 
Kansas U. dorm 


A residence hall director 
found a stripper pole bolted to 
the ceiling and floor of a Kent 
State University dorm room over 
winter break. 
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Edward Moisio Jr., fire safety 
coordinator at Kent State, said 99 
percent of students who have il- 
legal items in their rooms claim 
they didn’t know the items were 
illegal. 

Carrie Circosta, assistant resi- 
dence hall director of two KSU 
halls said that most students ei- 
ther don’t know what is illegal in 
the dorm because they don’t read 
the handbook or don’t care. 

Certain items most students 
do not know are illegal at some 
schools include holiday lights 
strung from the ceiling or beds, 
flexible floor or desk lamps, duct 
tape, nails screws into the wall 
and any material on the ceiling. 


U. of Kansas 
group fights 

for second 
amendment rights 


The Kansas University chapter 
of Students for Concealed Carry 
on Campus (SCCC) became a stu- 
dent organization on March 4. 

In order to protect themselves 
and others in the case of a cam- 
pus shooting, students at the 
University of Kansas began advo- 
cating several months ago for the 
right to carry licensed concealed 
weapons on campus. 

The SCCC state group was 
endorsed in June by the Kansas 
State Rifle Association. Stein said 
the group had more than 500 
members in Kansas and more 
than 19,000 nationally. 

In 2006, the Kansas Legisla- 
ture passed the Personal and 
Family Protection Act, which 
allowed licensed individuals to 
carry concealed firearms. 

In April of 2008, one year and 
one day after the campus shoot- 
ing at Virginia Tech, the Kansas 
Board of Regents passed a mo- 
tion declaring the six state uni- 
versities “weapon-free.” 

Kip Peterson, spokesperson 
for the Kansas Board of Regents, 
said the state concealed carry law 
allowed certain institutions, such 
as churches and schools to opt 
out and not allow the weapons. 
The Kansas Board of Regents 
chose to opt out. 

This bans weapons on all 
university properties including 
buildings, outdoors and in park- 
ing garages. 

Eric Stein, state leader for 
SCCC, said the group would take 
the issue up with the state legisla- 
ture, which originally passed the 
law allowing for the concealed 
carrying of weapons. 


Former GWU 
counselor cleared 
of dealing charges 


A jury acquitted a former 
George Washington University 
counselor last week of dealing 


drugs from 
his apart- 
ment, but con- 


victed him of 
gun and drug 
possession 
charges. 

In August, 
agents from 
the Drug En- 
forcement 
Agency raid- 
ed Lawrence 
Cannaday’s 
apartment 
and _—_ found 
guns, cocaine, 
marijuana 
and drug dis- 
tribution sup- 
plies, accord- 
ing to court 
documents. 

He was 
found guilty 
on March 26 
of possession 
of cocaine, 
possession 
of drug para- 
phernalia, 
possession of 
a firearm and 


charges and 
their — subsec- 
tions, which 
include posses- 
sion with intent 
to distribute 
cocaine while 
armed in a 
drug-free zone 
and possession 
of a firearm 
during a crime. 

Cannaday 
worked in the 
GWU Miulticul- 
tural Student 
Services Center 
for 14 years un- 
til 2006 and is 
the brother of 
GW’s Assistant 
Vice President 
for Student and 
Academic Sup- 
port Services 
Helen Canna- 
day Saulny. 

The 52-year- 
old faces a 
maximum. sen- 
tence of more 
than two and a 
half years in jail 
and more than 
$3,000 in fines. 
He could get up 
to a year in jail 
each for the gun and ammuni- 
tion convictions. 


UC San Diego 
sends acceptance 
letters to rejected 
applicants 


All 28,000 applicants who 
had been rejected from UCSD 
received a congratulatory e-mail 
for their acceptance, only to re- 
ceive another e-mail apologizing 
for the previous one. 

UCSD admissions __ Direc- 
tor Mae Brown refused to say 
whether the mistake was made 
by members of her staff or by a 
contractor or if those responsible 
would be disciplined. 

The congratulatory e-mail was 
sent to the entire freshman appli- 
cant pool of more than 46,000 stu- 
dents, instead of just the 18,000 
who had been admitted. 

The error was discovered al- 
most immediately by her staff, 
and an apology was sent within 
hours. 

The admissions director said 
she took full responsibility for 
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the error. 

Schools such as Cornell Uni- 
versity, the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and 
Northwestern University’s pres- 
tigious Kellogg School of Man- 
agement have made similar ad- 
mission notification blunders in 
the last five years, but UC San 
Diego's mistake was by far the 
biggest. 


Difficult economy 
has not reduced 
interest in elite 
universities 


The recession seems to have 
not affected the number of appli- 
cations received by many of the 
nation’s top colleges or an appli- 
cant’s chances of admission. 

Representatives of Harvard, 
Stanford, Dartmouth, Yale and 
Brown, among other selective 
institutions, said that the num- 
ber of applications for the Class 
of 2013 is much higher com- 
pared to the previous year’s 
class. 

As a result, the percentage 
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of applicants admitted to Ivy 
League colleges and other top 
colleges is expected to approach 
record lows. 

The number of applications 
Harvard received this year was 
higher than it was last year by six 
percentage points. 

The percentage of applicants 
admitted will be 7 percent, down 
from 8 percent a year ago. 

Dartmouth also had the most 
applications received in history, 
and the 12 percent admitted is its 
new low. 

Stanford saw a 20 percent in- 
crease in applications, and esti- 
mated a 7.5-percent admission 
rate, another new low. 

Brown had received 21 percent 
more applications; Yale was up 14 
percent; Columbia was up 13 per- 
cent and Cornell was up 3 percent. 

Among the best-known pub- 
lic universities, the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, the University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in Charlot- 
tesville all recorded gains in 
applications — most likely re- 
flecting some applicants’ de- 
sire to stay close to home and 
save money. 


— By Trang Diem Vu 











Dixon's lawyers 
attempt to have 
charges cleared 


Lawyers for Baltimore Mayor 
Sheila Dixon are seeking to dismiss 
criminal charges against her, call- 
ing the investigation into her ac- 
tivities “misguided,” according to 
court documents filed Thursday. 

Dixon’s legal argument relies 
on a supporting affidavit pre- 
pared late last month by City So- 
licitor George A. Nilson. 

In a 49-page memorandum, 
the mayor’s defense attorneys, 
Arnold M. Weiner and Dale P. 
Kelberman, deny Prosecutor 
Robert A. Rohrbaugh’s perjury 
charges against her. 

Dixon has been accused of per- 
jury for failing to account luxuri- 
ous gifts from developers on her 
ethics forms, stealing gift cards 
intended for needy families and 
misuse of office. Two other city 
leaders, Councilwoman Helen L. 
Holton and developer Ronald H. 
Lipscomb, were charged with brib- 
ery. All insist on their innocence. 

The lawyers say Dixon was 
not required to disclose gifts she 
received from Lipscomb and Pat- 
rick Turner, the two developers 
in the indictment, because their 
work with the city does not fall 


City Briefs 


gifts. 

The state prosecutor's office 
must file a response to the motion 
by April 14, and oral arguments 
are scheduled for April 23. 


City Hall garden 
plots to become 
vegetable City 


Mayor Sheila Dixon plans to 
convert the garden plots in front 
of City Hall into vegetable gar- 
dens covering about 2,000 square 
feet. Michelle Obama’s White 
House vegetable garden mea- 
sures only 1,100 square feet. 

The gardens will feature deco- 
rative urns, window boxes and 
beds of spring and summer veg- 
etables that will go to the Our 
Daily Bread kitchen. 

City Hall’s move reflects the 
growing interest in vegetable 
gardens this year as consumers 
try to deal with a tough economy 
and concerns about health and 
food safety. 

Vegetable gardens are being 
planted all over the country, Cal- 
ifornia First Lady Maria Shriver 
announced last week the plans 


a vegetable garden at the Sacra- 


mento Statehouse. 
A garden is planned around the 





the produce weekly so there is 
nothing on the ground to attract 
rodents. 

Seeds are being donated by 
Baltimore’s Meyer Seed Co. Wa- 
ter trucks that normally maintain 
the city’s plantings will handle 
the watering. The gardens are ex- 
pected to produce $3,000 worth 
of vegetables. 


Maryland seeks 
eminent domain 
rights to racetrack 


A measure to authorize Mary- 
land’s right to acquire the Pimlico 
Race Course, the Preakness, Laurel 
Park and the Bowie Race Course 
Training Center through eminent 
domain is being opposed by Mag- 
na Entertainment Corps, the firm 
that currently owns the assets. 

The Preakness is the second 
race in the Triple Crown series of 
horse races, 

Magna’s interim Chief Greg 
Rayburn released a statement 
saying that Magna considered 
the move a “threat to our assets.” 
Magna has filed for bankruptcy. 

The Baltimore Sun reported | 
that the governor and state law- 












within the technical definition 
contained in the ethics code to 
trigger disclosure. 

Defense attorneys also tried to 
address the three theft charges, 
arguing that the gift cards Dixon 
is accused of stealing were actu- 


possession of 
ammunition 
— and is be- 
ing held in 
custody until 
his sentencing 
onJune2. | 





Kingston, N.Y. town hall and the 
first family of Georgia is discuss- 
ing an official garden. Maryland’s 
first lady, Katie O’Malley, is also 
planning a era garden for 
, Sovernment House in Annapolis, 
_ Cylburn Arboretum y lun 
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Many rowers on the crew team are planning to transf 


crew team still stands 


2a 
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er to other schools. 


Univ. decision to end 
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Senior strives for patient care improvements 


By THOMAS DANNER 


News & Features Editor 


Kurt Herzer, a senior pub- 
lic health major and Woodrow 
Wilson scholar, has a prodigious 
research résumé that contains co- 
authored book chapters, awards 
from international conferences 
and accolades from physician sci- 
entists and clinicians with whom 
he has worked. 

Surprisingly, Herzer’s inter- 
ests were initially in finance, but 
after attending a Hopkins sum- 
mer program as a high school 
student, his interest in medicine 
quickly began to grow. 

Much of his research has cen- 
tered on improving health care 
quality and patient safety. His 
projects have ranged from using 


| simulations to test out new sur- 


Despite alumni donations, team to be cut at end of season 


By SARAH HERSH 
Staff Writer 


With the Hopkins Department 
of Athletics and Recreation’s de- 
cision on Feb. 19 to cut the crew 
team, effective at the end of the 
Spring 2009 season, many stu- 
dents and alumni channeled 
their frustration at the decision 
towards efforts to save the team, 
as seen through the site, save.jhu- 
crew.org. 

The site currently has 62 do- 
nors, according to a site creator 


John Faulkingham, and_ has 
raised $55,116 for the coming 
year with an- 
nual commit- 





sald. 

“They are unwilling to allow 
us permission to’ continue the 
team. It’s not a matter of finance, 
at all because the team can pretty 
much sustain itself through its | 
own endowment if necessary.” 

However, Calder insists that 
the crew teams’ financial stabil- 
ity cannot be ensured through 
outside investors. 

“You can never count on 
outside support, I’m assuming 
people have made pledges and 
all that, but you really just don’t 
know how all that is going to 
work out,” he said. 





ments for the 
following — five 
of $26,041 per 
year, which to- 
tals to $185,186 


There isn’t any reason 
to raise money; the 
decision is final. 


Calder ex- | 
plained in an 
earlier inter- 


view that there 
would not be 
a club team in 
the future due 





over the next to safety  is- | 
six years. —Tom CALDER, sues. “We told | 
Despite  re- ATHLETIC Director: the athletes 
ceiving this we're not going 
support, Ath- to start a club | 
letic Director team because | 


Tom Calder insists that the crew 
team will not be reinstated. 

“There isn’t any reason to raise 
money; the decision is final,” he 
said. 

The vast majority of donors 
are crew alumni. Additionally, 
a small number of donations 
came from friends of Hopkins 
crew, such as parents or other 
alumni who did not row and 
several people who are involved 
in the rowing world in general 
who wanted to give, in Faulk- 
ingham’s words, “a statement of 
their support.” 

This money is not currently 
in the hands of Faulkingham, 
but will instead be collected 
if the program is effectively 
saved. 

‘The site’s main creator is 
Doug Keen. Keen, alum of Hop- 
kins crew from the class of 2001 
also coached the team for a num- 
ber of years. 

“After Doug Keenand learned 
about the termination of Hopkins 
crew,” Faulkingham said, “we 
put our heads together to figure 
out what we can do to help save 
the program. We thought the 
online petition would be a good 
idea — it’s a place to post mes- 
sages and pledge financial sup- 
port for the program.” 

Many Hopkins students find 
that the firmness in Calder’s re- 
fusal to reinstate the crew team 
is too harsh. 

“People are willing to put 
money down to have the crew 
team next year, but the main 
problem is not the money is- 
sue; it’s just the sports adminis- 
tration,” freshman Bob Huang 


it’s still going to be expensive, 
and you won't have the supervi- 
sion on the water that we have 
with our current coaching staff,” 
he said. 

Despite the fact that Faulking- 
ham is not very optimistic about 
the crew teams fate, he insists 
that his efforts will continue un- 
til July 1. 

“Universities have to get 
their budget in check way be- 
fore the fiscal year starts, which 
is July first, so the sooner we get 
to that time without crew being 
something that they are bud- 
geting for, the more difficult 
to be to revive the program. So 
that I guess is the ultimate drop 
dead,” he said. 

“The most devoted rowers 
are looking to transfer to other 
schools where they can con- 
tinue rowing competitively at 
the collegiate level. They are 
the backbone of the program 
and once they’re gone it would 
be very difficult to have a solid 
team again,” he said in an effort 
to explain why the team needed 
to be revived now. 

Huang plans to join another 
sport if the crew team is not rein- 
stated next year. 

“A lot of people are willing 
to join the Baltimore rowing 
club,” he said. “It is [more] con- 
venient [than transferring]. The 
Inner Harbor is really close, but 
it would be hard for me to do it 
because of transportation issues. 
It takes about 15 to 20 minutes to 
drive there every morning and 
having to provide my own trans- 
portation to and from there is a 
bit difficult.” 





gery therapies, analyzing records 


| of medical errors and designing 
| models to demonstrate the bur- 


den of particular diseases on cer- 
tain countries. 

“What interested me in these 
kinds of issues is that things are 
routinely killing patients that 


| need not happen. They’re not dy- 
| ing from their diseases: they're 


dying from things that can be 


| prevented — from infections they 


shouldn't have gotten, sponges or 
devices being left inside of them, 
things that are preventable,” he 
said. 

Woodrow Wilson scholars are 
permitted to pursue multiple re- 
search projects throughout the 
course of their studies. While 
some students pursue research 
across several disciplines, Herzer 
has focused his work on closely- 
related topics. 

In describing his projects, 
Herzer divided them into “mac- 
ro” and “micro” levels. Two of his 
main large-scale projects include 
his work in the United Kingdom 
and Geneva. 

Herzer cited his “main” 
Woodrow Wilson project as his 
work with the National Health 
Service in the U.K., which has 
the world’s largest medical er- 
ror reporting system. The sys- 
tem contains some two million 
reports of medical errors that 
range from benign to fatal. The 
database contains a wide va- 


| riety of errors, including im- 


proper medication prescription 
and mistakes in the operating 
room. 

Unfortunately, the most im- 
portant aspect of each report, 
a written account of the error 
typed by a doctor or nurse, did 
not have a standardized format. 
This made it essentially impos- 
sible for clinicians to find related 
cases in the database. 

Herzer developed a system 
that used text analysis algorithms 
to identify medically relevant 
terms within each account, al- 
lowing doctors to search through 
the database for a particular type 
of error and see all the instances 
where it occurred. 

“The notion was that if we 
knew which areas were the most 
risky, the government could fo- 
cus their attention on reducing 
the risk in these areas as opposed 
to what every country typically 
does, which is usually just shoot- 
ing in the dark,” he said. 

Herzer piloted the model 
using a subset of the database 
containing airway management 
issues. After achieving initial 
success, he began to apply it to 
other areas of the database. Lat- 
er this month, he is scheduled to 
give a talk on the project’s suc- 
cess in the U.K. 

Another of Herzer’s projects 
focused on developing a model 
for estimating the burden of par- 
ticular diseases on a country. 
Given the data for a particular 
country, the model provides a 
way to compare the effect of dif- 
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ferent diseases with one another. 

“The idea of the project was 
to develop disease-burden esti- 
mates for health care-associated 
infections in the same way that 
we do for traditional disease. 
We can then take these data to 
other countries and 
say, ‘These are your 
estimates for disease 
burdens, and here it is 
stacked against your 
other public health pri- 
orities,” he said. 

“Then they can de- 
termine how much of 
their resources they 
want to allocate to pre- 
vention.” 

The model is versa- 
tile in that it allows dif- 
ferent countries to ana- 
lyze a particular disease 
or infection specific to 
that country. Herzer 
also noted that since 
the model is based on 
each country’s data, the 
results are more useful 
to policy makers. 

Another project, one 
that Herzer described 
as a “micro” project, used human 
patient simulators to test new, 
unproven therapies. The patient 
simulators are elaborate models 
of actual human beings that range 
in cost from $40,000 to $400,000. 
Some simulators are extremely 
realistic and able to speak, exhale 
carbon dioxide and react just like 
an actual patient would. 

Herzer likened the simulators 
to “test dummies” for unproven 
treatments. One surgical therapy 
that was first tested using the 
simulators was intraoperative 
radiation therapy, in which the 
surgeon implants radioactive 
seeds and administers radiation 
directly into the tumor bed of a 
cancer patient. 

Testing the treatment on the 
dummies first paid off. 

“Sure enough, when we did 
it, the Geiger counter on the wall 
was miscalibrated, radiation was 
leaking from the room because 
the lead door wasn’t placed right 
— stuff that would endanger 


not only the patient but also the 
healthcare team,” he said. 

After realizing the potential 
hazards of the treatment, Herzer 
and his team at the hospital fixed 


the problems. Since then, the 


therapy has been performed on 





about 15 human patients without 
incident. 

While proud of the research 
that he has performed as an un- 
dergraduate, Herzer feels that 
his greatest achievements to 
date are the relationships that 
he had forged with his mentors, 
particularly Peter Pronovost 
and Lynette Mark, both doctors 
from the Anesthesiology and 
Critical Care Division of the 
Hopkins Hospital. 

Herzer offered advice to Hop- 
kins students interested in pur- 
suing research. While he felt that 
each situation was unique, he 
thought that there were three im- 
portant components to any suc- 
cessful research experience. 

First, he recommended that 
students receive formal training 
in whatever area they wish to 
research. This training includes 
acquiring a general knowledge 
of the subject that they are in- 
terested in, both through hands- 
on research experiences and 
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coursework. 

Second, he felt that it was im- 
portant to find a good mentor. 
Although he admitted that the 
process could be difficult, he em- 
phasized its importance and the 
role that his own mentors played 
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Kurt Herzer (left) at work in the Intensive Care Unit with mentor Peter Pronovost. 


in the success of his own research 
and his development as a scientist. 

Finally, he stressed that 
achieving significant results 
takes time, and that often the 
more time students put in, the 
more likely they will have a re- 
warding experience. 

Herzer is no stranger to suc- 
cess with his research. He was 
named a Truman scholar last 
year, and also has big plans for 
the future. He will be spending 
the next two years at Oxford 
through his Marshall schol- 
arship. Afterward, he will be 
earning his MD/Ph.D degree 
from the Hopkins School of 
Medicine and the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health. 

He plans to continue his re- 
search in the future, with a par- 
ticular focus on maintaining 
health quality and access to care 
in developing countries and in 
countries that have been disrupt- 
ed by war or civil unrest, such as 
Afghanistan and Iraq. 
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SRIC progresses with recommendations 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN 


News & Features Editor 


Following up on last fall’s stu- 
dent survey, members of the Stu- 
dent Rights and Interests Com- 
mittee (SRIC) recently met with 
several deans to discuss pro- 
posed changes to the infrastruc- 
ture of the student body, includ- 
ing an improved JhuPortal Web 
site, potential academic credit for 
extracurriculars and a reorga- 
nization of the Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA). 

Though the SRIC, led by ju- 
nior SGA President-elect Marc 
Perkins, has been analyzing the 
results of the “Student Happi- 
ness” survey since 
ter, they only recently published 
their White Paper, which reported 
the results of the survey, and se- 


last semes- 


cured a meeting with the deans 
to voice their recommendations. 

Director of Admissions John 
Latting and Executive Assistant 
to the President Jerome Schny- 
dman, as well as Deans Susan 
Boswell, Paula Burger, William 
Conley, John Bader and Adam 
Falk were all present at the meet- 
ing. 

According to Perkins, the 
team was frustrated that it took 
the publication of the White Pa- 
per to secure a meeting with the 
deans, but all involved said that 
the meeting led to several posi- 
tive resolutions. 

Perkins said that the process 


of helping shape increasingly 
positive experiences for Hopkins 
undergraduates starts with the 
Office of Undergraduate Admis- 
sions. 

To this end, the SRIC pro- 
posed a Hopkins summer pro- 
gram for high school students 
similar to the Center for Talented 
Youth (CTY) seminar. Hopkins 
could “target and recruit” high 
school students with positions of 
leadership and thus help recre- 
ate the “Hopkins stereotype” in 
a positive light, attracting similar 
students to the undergraduate 
applicant pool. 

Latting said that the Office of 
Undergraduate Admissions al- 
ready targets students who show 
potential for leadership and in- 
volvement. 

“Two of the four ratings we 
use on each applicant are non- 
academic and have to do with the 
contribution students can make 
to the Hopkins community. We 
are eager to admit and enroll 
students who make a difference 
in some way, and we respond ag- 
gressively to them when they ap- 
ply for admission,” Latting wrote 
in an e-mail to the News-Letter. 

Once these students are on 
campus, the next step, accord- 
ing to Perkins, is ensuring that 
they get involved in on-campus 
activities at the start of their first 
semester. 

According to the survey re- 
sults, “student leaders” see 38 
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Marc Perkins leads the SRIC through a brainstorming session during an SGA meeting. 


percent more value in their un- 
dergraduate experience than 
uninvolved students and are 22 
percent more connected to the 
school, and Perkins believes stu- 
dents should become involved as 
early as possible during their un- 
dergraduate careers. 

While Burger originally took 
issue with the SRIC’s definition 
of “involvement” in that it con- 
sidered only students who were 
registered with on-campus activ- 
ities and thus excluded students 
who volunteer off-campus or par- 


ticipate with unaffiliated groups, 
Perkins said that this is the only 
quantifiable method by which to 
measure student involvement. 

“Student involvement can’t 
mean playing guitar by yourself 
in your room because it doesn’t 
create connection with the cam- 
pus; but if you play guitar for the 
Hopkins jazz band, you are more 
in tune with Hopkins because 
you are giving back to the cultur- 
al community,” Perkins said. 

In order to complete a more 
thorough study of students in- 





volved with Hopkins-sanctioned 
activities versus students in- 
volved with off-campus activi- 
ties, the SRIC has proposed to 
conduct a longitudinal study in 
the coming months. 

More immediately, the SRIC 
wants to ensure that freshmen 
stay engaged with activities, as 
many can be overwhelmed by 
the Student Activities Commis- 
sion (SAC) fair in the fall and do 
not become involved until later 
semesters. 

During the meeting, Bader 
suggested that freshmen are the 
least involved students on cam- 
pus because they have fewer op- 
portunities to join groups. 

Affan Sheikh, junior senator 
and member of the SRIC, has 
proposed to overhaul the pre- 
sentation of student groups to 
freshmen, including possibly of- 
fering a second SAC fair at the 
beginning of the spring semester 
so that freshmen have more time 
to adjust before getting involved 
with a campus group. 

One mistake many freshmen 
make, according to Perkins, is in 
assuming that they should “settle 
in’ first, before involving them- 
selves with student groups. 

“Activities are what connect 
you to your campus in the first 
place,” Perkins said. 

The SRIC hopes that the ad- 
ministration will eventually offer 
academic credit for extracurricu- 
lar activities, though the deans 
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have yet to commit to this idea, 

Additionally, the SRIC hopes 
to expand social networking de- 
vices and facilitate conversation 
between student groups via an 
updated version of the JhuPortal, 
a seldomly-used Web site. 

According to a survey con- 
ducted by Jason Heiserman, only 
7 percent of students say they 
receive the majority of their Hop- 
kins-related news and informa- 
tion from the JhuPortal. 

Perkins hopes that the SGA 
and the SRIC can work close- 
ly with Conley in the coming 
months to improve the Web site. 

“We are working on a calen- 
dar function [for the JhuPortal] 
that will provide a timely list of 
activities relevant to Homewood 
undergraduates in the portal ... 
we have diverted primary effort 
to the development of a ‘one-stop 
shopping’ new student portal for 
the class of 2013 and incoming 
transfers,” Conley said. 

According to Conley, this will 
consolidate information from 
other sites such as the Admis- 
sions, Registrar and Student Ac- 
tivities Web sites. 

Perkins hopes to go beyond 
this and possibly open the Web 
site to opportunities for student 
group advertising and a mes- 
sage thread between student 
leaders. 

The SRIC plans to follow up 
with another meeting with the 
deans in the next month. 





In violent times, religions endorsing peace are present at Hopkins 


By HUSAIN DANISH 


Special Editions Editor 


This is the third of a four-part 
series focusing on the relationship 
between violence and religion in the 
modern era. 


According to legend, after see- 
ing the horrors of war and con- 
ducting the most deadly invasion 
ever recorded in his time, the 
ancient Indian emperor Ashoka 
became overwhelmed with the 
destruction he had caused. He 


converted to Buddhism and ad- 
opted the policy of ahimsa — nonvi- 
olence. Rather than building ma- 
chines of war, he built roads and 
universities. He sent emissaries as 
far as Athens and Rome in an at- 
tempt to spread his philosophy of 
nonviolence beyond the boundar- 
ies of his own empire. 

The story of Ashoka may ap- 
pear as an oddity of history and 
irrelevant to today’s issues, but 
the principles of nonviolence 
continue to have an impact on 
our society. 


“I think that the principles of 
nonviolence are very relevant in 
today’s world,” Kathryn Schnurr, 
associate chaplain of Hopkins, 
said.“We are experiencing mo- 
ments in history in which many 
people all around the world are 
under enormous stress and are 
desperate. We have to be dedicated 
to nonviolent conflict resolution if 
we are going to preserve our dig- 
nity and our lives.” 

While Martin Luther King Jr. 
and Mahatma Gandhi's successful 
use of nonviolent resistance dem- 
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onstrated the power of peace, the 
philosophy of nonviolence is deep- 
ly rooted in religious traditions. 

“The principle of nonviolence 
is acommon value in all religious 
traditions, although each ap- 
proaches the principle in unique 
ways and has distinct expecta- 
tions of their adherents regard- 
ing the use of physical force as 
an offensive or defensive action,” 
Schnurr said. 

The connection between non- 
violence and religion is not out- 
side the Hopkins community. 

Every Friday, the members 
of the Baltimore Quaker com- 
munity hold peaceful protests 
against the Iraq War in front of 
Homewood Friends Meeting on 
N. Charles Street. The Hopkins 
Buddhist community is another 
prominent nonviolent religious 
group against the current war. 

Fundamental to the tradition 
of Buddhism is the principle of 
ahimsa. 

“The Buddhist tradition is 
based on cultivating our recog- 
nition of the inherent dignity of 
human life,” Daniel Hall, west 
territory director of Peace and 
Community Relations Depart- 
ment at Soka Gakkai Internation- 
al (SGI)-USA, said. 

According to Buddhist tradition, 
one must strive to remove delusion 
from life. The goal is to eliminate all 
obstacles and recognize the dignity 
that exists in all life. 

“We must cultivate our inner 
state of life through our thoughts 
and actions,” Hall said. 

Buddhism recognizes an in- 
herent connection between all 
forms of life. Followers are en- 
couraged not to waste resources, 
which can be seen as violence 
to the environment. Many Bud- 
dhists go to extreme lengths to 
preserve all life and, in general, 
the principles of the faith endow 
followers with a general respect 
for nature. 

“Buddhism has given me a real 
appreciation of life in general,” 
Jessie Young, a sophomore at Hop- 
kins, said. “I don’t look at a spider 
as a pest or a nuisance but as an- 
other living being. I gain a great 
appreciation of all life around me 
but also of my own life.” 

However, the principles of 
nonviolence often conflict with 
other objectives. For over 50 
years, the people of Tibet have 
struggled for regional autonomy. 
However, despite continuing ne- 
gotiations between the Chinese 
government and the Dalai Lama, 
little progress has been made. 

While the Dalai Lama con- 
tinues to pursue a_ peaceful 
resolution to the conflict, other 
Buddhists have called for more 
radical action. However, many in 
the community see little justifica- 
tion in the violence. 

“It may be the case that people 
are forced to defend themselves 
physically or perish, but still I 
would not say that the war is 
just, because it was not initiated 
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A “non-violent protestor” stands in the rain to speak out for peace and autonomy. 


justly,” Scott said. “So someone’s 
response may be understandable 
— but that is different from just. 
Ultimately, for me, I do not think 
people try nearly hard enough to 
avoid armed conflict.” 

“My main problem with ‘jus- 
tifying’ violence and war is that 
we always can. Usually easily. 
As soon as it is about ‘my’ issue 
or ‘my’ country, family, rights, 
reputation, etc., it becomes just 
too convenient to redefine and 
redraw our ethical lines.” 

“I think the moment we re- 
sort to violence is the moment 
we cease to be an authentic reli- 
gion,” Hall said. “The fundamen- 
tal purpose of religion is to uplift 
human dignity. I don’t think you 
can do that by violence.” 

Founded over 350 years ago, 
the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers) has been an active pro- 
ponent of nonviolence and peace. 
Unlike many other traditions, 
Quakerism has no formal clergy. 
Rather, there is a heavy emphasis 
on the personal relationship be- 
tween God and man. 

“Within each of us there is a 
spark of God,” Riley Robinson, 
general secretary for the Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, said. 
“The key to early Quaker writ- 
ings is that one does not need an 
intermediary to communicate 
between us and God.” 

This spark of God, called the 
Inner Light, forms the basis for the 
faith’s nonviolent tradition. Quak- 
ers recognize that the Inner Light 
exists within all people, no matter 
their race or religion. As a result, 
there is no room for violence. 

The Society of Friends faced 
much persecution doing the ini- 
tial years of its founding. How- 
ever, rather than embittering its 
followers, the violence only reaf- 
firmed their beliefs. 

“Their experience in the world 
underlined the wastefulness of 
violence and how pointless it is,” 
Robinson said. 

Most Quakers reject the use 


of war and violence as means of 
conflict resolution. Some Quak- 
ers even oppose the formation 
of armies, arguing that they 
only promote conflict. However, 
views vary from individual to in- 
dividual. There are Quakers who 
actively serve in the army and 
have fought in combat. 

“There are no contracts that you 
sign when you become a Quaker,” 
Robinson said. “They believe that 
it [fighting] serves for the greater 
good of humanity. We are not 
going to fight amongst ourselves 
about that. The reality is that there 
are no pure answers. I am not try- 
ing to claim a moral high ground. 
When it comes to war, it is simply 
a human failing.” 

The Quaker community has 
put great efforts forward to pro- 
mote peaceful conflict resolution 
and social justice. Alternative to 
Violence Project (AVP), a prisoner 
reform program, was founded by 
the Quaker community in 1975 
in response to the increasing vio- 
lence in prisons. The program 
seeks to promote confidence, 
mutual respect and community 
among prisoners in a bid to re- 
form them. 

Active nationally in 40 states 
and in 12 countries internation- 
ally, the program has been highly 
successful in reforming prisoners 
and decreasing the incidence of 
prison violence. 

“It really does make a differ- 
ence,” Emma Lou Davis Com- 
stock, representative of the 
mid-Atlantic branch of the orga- 
nization, said. “I have worked 
for the program for 18 years now, 
and I have seen many people 
who have been changed by the 
program.” 

“Pacifists are often portrayed as 
weaklings or as somewhat dim,” 
Robinson said. “They are often 
contrasted with militaristic fig- 
ures, who are seen as strong and 
powerful people. However, paci- 
fism requires great strength. It is 
not a one-time act but a way of liv- 
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president, freshman 


Elizabe 
Duval won the beabeth 


race for secre- 
tary, and incumbent junior Mark 
Zamorski ran unopposed 
tained the position of treasu rer 
With over 1,200 votes cast 
by Hopkins students, the elec- 
tion turnout w 
ful. However, 


and re- 


as fairly success- 
this success was 
marred by complaints and accu- 
sations of cheating; current ju- 
nior class President Marc Perkins 
was officially announced the vic- 
tor of the SGA presidential race 
after appeals made by both presi- 
dential candidates, and two other 
elected executive candidates had 
complaints filed against them. 

Current SGA President 
Prasanna Chandrasekhar, who 
announced the election results, 
was not at liberty to discuss the 
details of the presidential race at 
the SGA meeting Tuesday due 
to the fact that they were being 
disputed at the discretion of the 
SGA Judiciary. 

Last week, presidential can- 
didate and current SGA sopho- 
more senator Arjun Kapur filed 
a complaint to the Committee on 
Student Elections (CSE) which 
claimed that Senator Lazerowitz, 
vice presidential candidate, as 
well as his executive ticket consist- 
ing of Kapur’s opponent Perkins, 
and secretarial candidate, Senator 
Duval, was guilty of committing 
various election violations. 

When the CSE denied his com- 
plaint due to lack of evidence, 
Thursday, April 2, Kapur took his 
appeal to the SGA Judiciary with 
new evidence. Kapur’s complaint 
alleged that “Lazerowitz intention- 
ally sued the CSE a week before 
executive elections to gain a com- 
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petitive advantage during the cam- 
paign period for his ticket, [which] 
violates the first rule of proper cam- 
paigning: ‘all candidates must rep- 
resent themselves in a tasteful and 
respectful manner.” 

Kapur contended that Laz- 
erowitz intentionally delayed 
filing a brief advocating the use 
of Facebook in the election cam- 
paign so as to gain the upper 
hand in the creation of a Web 
site and Facebook group. He also 
accused Lazerowitz and his fel- 
low ticket candidates of creating 
a Web site solely based on the 
off-chance that Lazerowitz’s ap- 
peal would work. In addition, he 
claimed that Lazerowitz’s ticket 
was guilty of campaigning be- 
fore the official period began. 
Lazerowitz submitted a brief in 
response that addressed and re- 
butted all of these arguments. 
Kapur, aware of the judiciary’s 
leaning towards dismissing the 
case due to a marked lack of evi- 
dence, dropped the case. 

However, Kapur later filed an- 


other separate complaint against 
Perkins, his opponent in the presi- 
dential campaign to the CSE. Once 
again, the CSE ruled that Kapur 
did not have sufficient evidence 
to corroborate his claims, and 
also that talking over the phone 
is not considered campaigning; 
thus, he appealed to the judiciary. 
Kapur accused Perkins of making 
malicious phone calls in order to 
“cause [Kapur] mental distress.” 
Perkins had called Kapur earlier 
in the day to discuss the campaign, 
and after an allegedly short but 
heated telephone exchange, Per- 
kins text messaged Kapur: “Don't 
be a sore loser.” Kapur argued that 
telephone conversations be in- 
cluded in the list of campaigning, 
and the judiciary ruled in favor of 
that. The CSE met and decided to 
disqualify Perkins, with no other 
choice as sufficient punishment for 
what they considered a disrespect- 
ful and unnecessary text. 
However, Monday, Perkins filed 
a counter brief against the CSE 
which ended up in front of the ju- 


Accepted undergraduates more diverse 
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that indeed, Hopkins is a place 
where the humanities are flour- 
ishing and thriving,” Brokl said. 

Other incoming freshmen 
value Hopkins’s humanities pro- 
grams because they are small 
and more personal. 

Prospective student Rachel 
Ewen said that one of the main 
reasons that the English depart- 
ment attracted her was its size. 

“It’s a smaller department so 
you get the attention of a small 
department with the resources 
of a larger department,” Ewen 
said. In response to why Hop- 
kins was better known as a sci- 
ence school than a humanities 
school, Ewen said that it was 
probably just overlooked. 

Ariel Severall, another pro- 
spective freshman considering 
double majoring in history and 
political science, agreed that de- 
spite Hopkins’s strength in the 
sciences, she thought that its 
humanities programs were just 
overlooked. 

“The humanities department, 
from what I’ve heard, is just as 
good as the science department. 
It’s definitely a misconception 
that it isn’t,” Severell said. 

Of course, Hopkins still hosts 
many BME majors, chemical en- 
gineers, and biology majors, but 
even they are jumping onto the 
humanities bandwagon. Incom- 
ing freshman Molly Patterson has 
been admitted to the BME pro- 
gram at Hopkins, but she hopes 
to also pursue a double major or 
minor in French. 

Patterson said that she chose 
to apply to Hopkins not only be- 
cause of its engineering depart- 
ments, but also because of its 
strong French language depart- 








Hopkins acceptances have recently been more nontraditional. 


iy 


ment. 

“IT was looking for a school 
that would support me in an en- 
gineering endeavor while main- 
taining a liberal arts atmosphere, 
and Hopkins seems like a place 
where I could receive a really 
well-rounded education.” Patter- 
son said. 

Another admitted BME, Sar- 
ah Stike, said that she would be 
looking into pursuing a minor in 
Spanish after sitting in on a lec- 
ture about medicine and Spanish 
at Hopkins. She was pleasantly 
surprised to find that such a 
class could be very interesting, 
and that two seemingly different 
topics could be so intimately con- 
nected. 

Along with the Marber Book 
Award and humanities-oriented 
information sessions, Hopkins 
admissions pays special attention 
to students who complete a form 
at the end of standardized tests 
such as the SAT and AP exams 
called the “student descriptive 
questionnaire.” Admissions al- 
ways purchases a certain number 
of names from the CollegeBoard, 
and over the past 10 years, they 
have been buying more names of 
students who have listed more 
humanities-oriented _ interests 
in order to directly target that 
group of students. 

The Student Admissions Ad- 
visory Board, overseen by ad- 
missions representative Daniel 
Creasy, has also been managing 
a Hopkins student-written blog 
for the past few years that many 
prospective freshmen often read. 
The board was initially founded 
as a board to advise incoming 
freshmen. 

Board member and_ sopho- 
more Josh Gleason, who is a film 
major, said 
that he defi- 
nitely felt that 
he was seeing 
a marked in- 
crease in the 
number of pro- 
spective fresh- 
men interested 
in pursuing 
humanities at 
Hopkins since 
he applied in 
2007. 

“Humani- 
ties are over- 
looked here, 
so we've been 
trying to make 
sure they get 
the recognition 
they deserve,” 
Gleason said. 

SAAB has 
always tried to 
choose a board 
of students that 
represents a 


FILE PHOTO 


whole range of majors possible 
at Hopkins. They have recently 


begun having members of the | 


board blog about their experi- 
ences at Hopkins, and generally, 
a humanities student on board 


will blog about their experiences | 


diciary committee, his main points 
being that text messaging or phone 
conversations with his opponent 
are not considered campaigning, 
and that he has protection un- 
der the free speech clause to say 
whatever he likes to his opponent. 
Kapur stated that the phone call 
and text message left him in an un- 
clear mental state, which inhibited 
his ability to campaign. 

Both appeals were overturned 
by the judiciary, and four days 
after the end of elections, Per- 
kins was declared the winner 
by popular vote. In the judiciary 
committee’s decision, they stated 
that “his infraction was minor 
and does not warrant disqualifi- 
cation, as the level of intimidation 
was not severe.” However, both 
Kapur and Perkins have been 
given suggestions to write letters 
of apology to the student body for 
violating election guidelines. 

Kapur’s punishment is in re- 
sponse to yet another brief filed 
by Perkins outlining Kapur’s own 
wrongdoing in consistently hav- 
ing insufficient evidence. The ju- 
diciary decided that “the ruling 
does not result in any disquali- 
fication, [and] the results of the 
2009 Executive Board Presidential 
Election will be 


enough for any candidate to be 
disqualified for it.” Kapur main- 


tains that Perkins’s behavior was | 


wrong. 

Despite the recent overhaul of 
the CSE constitution, the execu- 
tive elections managed to once 
again be tarnished with accu- 
sations of foul play, harkening 


back to the mood of last year’s 


elections, in which all nine can- 
didates were disqualified. 
At Tuesday’s SGA meeting, 


| rounding 


sophomore class president Nicho- | 


las Gilson made a statement di- 
rected at all of SGA, calling for 
“gentlemanly conduct” from all 


candidates, while citing a general | 
| swell, the dean of student life, 


disregard for SGA based on petty 
executive election squabbles. “Ex- 
ecutive fights have been very, very 
public. Despite the fact that we do 
a lot, many people do not see [that]. 
When we are unable to resolve 


these decisions, and fight about | 


things that are not necessary, | 
see it as counter-productive,” Gil- 
son said. “If we do have fights, it 
should be on a personal level, and 
talking to people beforehand is a 
good idea. I urge you to be careful 
about how we represent ourselves 


as an organization on this campus | 
| [Theta] mainly because, one, 


in the future.” 





decided by the 
vote totals, in 
the true spirit 
of democracy.” 
Thus, Perkins 
has __ officially 
been elected to 
the position of 
2009-2010 SGA 
president. 
Perkins ad- 
mits that “I 
slipped up by 
sending him 
that text mes- 
sage and I apol- 
ogize for it, I 
shouldn't have 
told him he was 
being a sore los- 
er. [However], 
it should not be 
enough to dis- 
| count hundreds 
| of votes. It is 
not important 








with the major at Hopkins. Glea- 


son also attributed this to the 
possible increase in students in- 
terested in pursuing humanities 
at Hopkins. 

“Ym definitely encouraging 
people to come here, because 
these are fun majors. I mean, I 
work hard to get people into my 
major because I love it,” Gleason 
said. 

But it has not all been work on 
the part of admissions that has 
helped make the change, accord- 
ing to Dean of Enrollment and 
Academic Services William Con- 
ley. “The liberal arts student is 
one who is looking for a more in- 
timate academic community, and 
I think this campus over the last 
10 years, in terms of its beauty 
and our efforts to have a stronger 
sense of community among un- 
dergraduates, has really helped 
us,” Conley said. 

Brokl added that not all peo- 
ple have remained unaware of 
the humanities departments at 
Hopkins. 

“I think it depends on where 
you go in the country,” Brokl 
said. “There are places within the 
United States, there are regions, 
there are high schools, with peo- 
ple who know very well what 
Hopkins has to offer. But there 
are parts of the country where 
we continue to educate people 
about it.” 

So, according to Brokl, the bat- 
tle for awareness about humani- 
ties at Hopkins may simply be an 
issue of spreading the word. 

And as for the regions that are 
aware? 

“For the populations that are 
conscious of who we are, I don’t 
want to say the battle is won, but 
I think we're doing pretty well 
.. It just depends on where you 
are.” Brokl said. 

It may take a while for Hop- 
kins ‘to be fully recognized 
worldwide for its humanities de- 
partments, but Conley said that 
he is hopeful. 

“I often think about the 
analogy of an ocean liner. If it’s 
out in the Atlantic and they say 
you've got to come back to port, 
itll take a while, because it’s a 
big ocean liner. But, I think this 
ocean liner is turning a little 
faster than it was 10 years ago, 
turning to a point where peo- 
ple will think of Hopkins as a 
place for humanities and for 
liberal arts in general,” Conley 
said. 
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After a complicated appeals process, current junior class presi- | 
dent Marc Perkins was named SGA President-elect. 




















Inquiry 
sparked by 
Theta’s social 
violations 


THETA, From Al 

on Theta’s current situation. 

“The circumstances — sur- 
chapter probation 
must remain confidential,” 
Rinck said. 

According to Director of 
Greek Life Robert Turning, the 
conduct board and Susan Bo- 


are investigating the situation 
independent of the inquiry 
made by the national Theta or- 
ganization. 

These inquiries are currently 
on hold, though, pending the 
disciplinary action the nation- 
al committee chooses to take 
against Theta. 

Overall, Hopkins has been 
supportive of Theta with the 
hope that positive changes will 
be made. 

“We 


- initially supported 


they are a large group on cam- 


| pus, in the neighborhood of 


140 members. They make up 
almost 10 percent of the Greek 
community here. And two, the 
average member [of the so- 
rority] is very involved in the 
Hopkins community,” Turning 
said. 

He noted though that ulti- 
mately Hopkins has limited say 
in what will occur to the chap- 
ter. 

“We kind of have our hands 
tied until we see what action the 
headquarters will take. Kappa 
Alpha Theta is a national organi- 
zation. They can open and close 
doors at their pleasure. We do 
recognize that there have been 
some transgressions and some 
behavior that is incongruous 
with their values,” Turning said. 

Both the Hopkins investiga- 
tion and the national inquiry 
will continue until a verdict is 
reached. 


Catch up or get ahead this summer in New York City! 
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REFUGEE, From Al 
work on Tibet. 

RAP runs an_ after-school 
tutoring program for middle- 
school-aged refugees who have 
resettled in Baltimore. 

Some RAP volunteers also 
mentor high-school-aged refu- 
gees in Baltimore. 

Snow’s talk was billed as “The 
Refugee Business in A frica’s Great 
Lakes Region and Sudan.” While 
a significant portion was devoted 
to what he described as the “po- 
litical economy of Genocide” and 
the “contestation of official narra- 
tives of war crimes,” his lecture 
ranged from corporate influence 
on the media and politics to en- 
couraging the audience to use the 
right half of their brains and not 
the left in seeking to understand 
their place in the world. 

“You might walk out of here 
hating me, but hopefully that 
will be short lived,” Snow said as 
he began his lecture. 

“What I want to ask is ‘what is 
our spiritual position?’ and ‘how 
does it affect our capacity for car- 
ing and action [towards others in 
the world]?” 

Snow did not parse his words 
when it came to his criticism of 
the New York Times and other 
mainstream media outlets. 

“We consume them like a 
chocolate bar. The Sunday Times 
is a ritual, a tool of the ruling ap- 
paratus.” Snow contended “it’s 
not news folks, it’s propaganda 
with occasional subjective pieces 
of the truth.” 

He also cautioned the audi- 
ence to critically evaluate his 
statements and analysis. 

“Don’t trust me more than 
anyone else,” he said. 

Regarding the conflicts in 
the Congo and the Sudan, Snow 
contended that the United States 
government has long colluded 
with American corporations and 
businesspeople to foment politi- 
cal instability and warfare so as 
to more fully secure access to 
valuable raw materials found 
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Journalist addresses refugee awareness at JHU 


The “political economy of genocide” and “war crimes” discussed 





COURTESY OF KEITH HARMON SNOW 


Snow gave a presentation on refugees in Baltimore as pat of Refugee Day programming. 


there. 

He charged that the refugees 
created by these conflicts have 
become the single biggest busi- 
ness in Africa, with camps, medi- 
cal and other services costing 
$450 billion a year. 

Under this situation, he con- 
tended, the Western funded char- 
ities and non-governmental orga- 
nizations which ostensibly serve 
these distressed individuals are 
a mere placebo which do nothing 
to address the root causes of in- 
stability in the region. 

“Refugees aré a commodity 
for the NGOs which are in the 
business of people,” Snow said. 

Despite the sparse attendance, 
the talk provoked strong feelings 
from many of those who did at- 
tend. At one point, a member of 
the audience threw down her 
note pad in disgust. 

Overall the consensus of stu- 
dents who attended was that 
Snow was overly provocative 


at the expense of what they un- 
derstood as facts, particularly in 
reference to his claims that the 
United States is providing covert 
assistance to the forces of now 
Rwandan president Paul Kagame 
in perpetrating mass murder 
there. 
“He talked 





swer session after his talk, two 
individuals of Rwandan origin 
both thanked Snow for his in- 
sights into the atrocities that 
occurred in their homeland in 
1994. 

One identified himself as Leop- 
old Munyakazi, formerly a profes- 
sor of French at Goucher College, 
who was suspended in February 
after it was disclosed that he had 
been officially charged with par- 
ticipation in the Genocide by the 
Rwandan government. 

Those charges have been criti- 
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Student employees 
recognized for week 


EMPLOYEE, From Al 
pressed his employers. 

“He is a hard worker and re- 
sponsible. He get things done,” 
she said. “He is excellent at doing 
inventories. He categorizes things 
by year and has a scientific mind 
in organizing lab notebooks and 


slides.” 
Smith said he enjoys work- 


| ing at the lab because he is con- 


cized by some as politically moti- | 


vated. In 2006. 

Munyakazi gave a speech 
which he raised some of the same 
points raised on Saturday. 

Rwandan law stipulates that 
there is a “Single Truth” to the 
grotesque events of 1994, namely 
that it was a genocide carried out 
by Hutu extremists against Tutsis 
and moderate Hutus. 

Another man of Rwandan 
origin rose and made a statement 
after the lecture. 

He said that he has been in 
the United States for 21 years but 
wished to remain anonymous 


because he currently works for | 


the U.S. government. 


“Thank you for raising these | 
“tonight | 


issues,” the man said, 
you confirmed a lot of suspicions 
we have had for a long time.” 





to us like chil- ;>— 
dren. I have | 
done extensive 
reading on 
the Rwandan 
Genocide. Es- 
sentially he 
was promot- 
ing a revision- 
ist Hutu myth 
[about the 
Genocide],” se- 
nior Pam Lach- 
man, a political 
science major, 
said. 








In the ques- 
tion and an- 
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Snow talked about how refugees are a commodity for NGOs. 





stantly being faced with new 
tasks, 

His most memorable mo- 
ment came when he drew up 
blueprints for a new laboratory 
room. 

“When the people from the 
lab told us that they needed 
blueprints for a new room, I 
took a tape measure, made some 
measurements, and | thought 
that with my engineering back- 
ground, I could make some 
blueprints of a new lab room 
on the MS Paint program,” he 
said. 

“They eventually improved 
on my design on a more ad- 
vance computer program, but it 
was an interesting experience,” 


| Smith said with a chuckle. 


David Hung brings the same 
level of excitement and ingenuity 
to his job at the DMC. 

“David is one of the most 
conscientious people I’ve ever 
met,” his employer Joan Freed- 
man said. “He is a great student 
leader. He is creative, a wonder- 
ful problem solver and an in- 


| credible people person.” 


Hung has worked for the DMC 
for five years since his sophomore 
year. 

In that time, he has been en- 


| gaged in many unique endeavors 


on campus. 

“We started a student poster 
printing business in the DMC. 
David took over the entire print- 
ing business, purchases ink and 
paper and tracked how many 
posters the students made,” 
Freedman said. 

Hung also used his digital 
media and engineering skills to 


create logos and billboards. He 
is also mapped out the Decker 
Quad for Google Earth. 

“Before David did the map- 
ping, the Decker Quad was 
shown as an empty parking lot 
on Google Earth,” Freedman 
said. 

Hung used a digital camera 
and a helium balloon with a 
sensor on it to take aerial Ppic- 
tures of the Quad. 

Hung and Smith were award- 
ed plaques from President Ron 
Daniels, $500 in gift certificates 
and a chance to compete for the 
Regional Student Employee of 
the Year. 

Hung has already won the 
Northeast Regional Graduate 
Student Employee of the Year and 
is in line to compete for National 
Graduate Student Employee of 
the Year. 

Along with the two student 
employees, Frank Robinson, the 
director of campus safety and 
security, was recognized as the 
Employer of the Year. 

The runner-up student em- 
ployee of the year is senior 
Sarah Kim. 

The runner-up graduate stu- 
dent employee of the year is 
Abdulgafoor M. Bacharri. 

Anne Irwin, fitness and 
weight room supervisor in the 
recreational center, was run- 
ner-up employer of the year. 

Celebrating National Student 
Employment week, a number 
of prizes and events have been 
sponsored by corporations like 
M&T Bank. 

“It puts student employ- 
ment at the forefront,” D. Lynn 
O’Neil, director of Student Em- 
ployment Services said. 

“With a part-time job, stu- 
dents learn many necessary 
values for work in the future. 
A job gives you the opportu- 
nity to apply what you learn 
in class, teach you things you 
don’t learn in the classroom to 
enhance your perspective on 
life.” 
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Military fashion finds — |karos offers a taste of authentic Greek cuisine 


ils way onto the streets 


. I spent the weekend in Ellicott 
City, Md. with camouflage face 
paint on, fording rivers, sneaking 
through forests and consuming 
the traditional outdoorsman bev- 
erages. My friends were with me 
as well, but they had made the 
smart decision of taking a trip to 
the Army Surplus store before the 
weekend adventure. The 
back with camou flage pants, 
jackets, hats and one very useful 
camouflage backpack. Needless 
to say, I felt a little underdressed 
in my Sweatpants and sweater. 
Drinking our beverages while 
blending in with the dark forest, 
I came to think about how useful 
and chic some of my friends’ se- 
lections were. One friend bought 
a vintage army jacket in forest 
green with the for- 
mer Owner's name, 
Paladino, still 
sewn onto it. The 
friend was jokingly 
referred to as Pala- 
dino for the rest of 
the weekend, but 
the jacket was still 
very fashionable. It 


y came 





hint at for Fall 2009 with a wide 
range of army-green clothing. 
One particular brownish-green 
leather hoodie had the perfect 
mix of utility and fashion. Down 
the line, Miharayasuhiro (the 
brand) showed clothing inspired 
by the ancient travelers of the 
Silk Road. The combination of 
silk, flannel and fur had a rogue 
wayfarer aura to it. Mihara Ya- 
suhiro (the designer) struck a 
balance between city slicker and 
east-Asian nomad with a touch of 
military intervention. 

Lanvin had some epic military 
boots on display for its Fall 2009 
show, which made me wish I had 
a pair while fording that river Sat- 
urday night so as to avoid spend- 
ing the following four hours 

with wet sneakers. 
The opening seg- 
ment of the show 
had baggy officer's 
coats billowing 
over suit jackets 
paired with high- 
rising leather lace- 
up boots. Even 
| Michael Kors and 





was cut slim and 
had that worn- 
in, authentic look 
to it that people 
pay large sums of 
money for, but it 
was an inexpen- 
sive purchase. 
Another friend managed to 
pick up a very sleek backpack. Not 
only was it extremely useful and 
efficient at camouflaging the own- 
er but we discovered that it could 
also hold skis, much to the content 
of the avid skier who bought it. 
These things are essentially 
the factors that made military and 
wilderness-themed clothing such 
a popular hit several years ago 
and today too. The utilitarian mo- 
tif is masculine, chic, comfortable 
and useful. The London clothing 
empire, Burberry, basically cre- 
ated its fame and fortune from it, 


Hop Couture 


starting first with the trench coat 
designed for British army officers. 

Recently, acclaimed Japanese 
designer Yohji Yamamoto’s col- 
laboration clothing line with 
Adidas, Y-3, released its Fall 2009 
showcase. The clothing, meant to 
be a sportswear collabo- 


Ralph Lauren put 


° ® a touch of out 
Raigani doorsman class 
into their lines, 

showing olive 


green pants and 
boy scout-in- 
spired jackets. 

Regardless of who designed 
it or who showed it first, military 
and outdoors-styled clothing has 
been bouncing around the fashion 
world for a long time, and it does 
not seem to be going away any- 
time soon. The styles have perco- 
lated down to the most accessible 
clothing brands like H&M as well, 
making it cheaper for you to gear 
up. But for the most authentic stuff, 


Surplus store and dig around for 
a bit. Pick up some plaid jackets 
or wool coats for a cold winter in 
the wild or lace-up boots for when 
the red-brick pathways of Home- 
wood flood from torrential rain. 
If you plan on bro-ing out in a for- 
est somewhere you can grab some 


camouflage too, but leave that | 


for the camping trips and not the 
classroom. 





ration, was heavily based 
on military themes. Dark 
navy and black officer’s 
coats emblazoned with 
three gold army stripes 
(think Adidas logo) 
paired with baggy cargo 
pants and heavy leather 
lace-up boots were the 
main emphasis of the 
show. Yamamoto ex- 
perimented with the 
stripes, moving them 
around the garments on 
shoulders, biceps, hats, 
pants and lapels. He also 
showcased some classic 
bomber jackets, the ones 
you'd see Air Force pilots 
wearing 50 years ago. 








be 








Even Emporio Ar- 
mani had something to 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWWSTYLE.COM 
Mihara Yasuhiro's designs feature military influences. 


Take sex out of the bedroom: 


No one wants a sexless rela- 
tionship. But most couples hit a 
point, usually a few months in, 
where sex becomes more and 
more infrequent. While this can 
happen for numerous reasons, 
the college environment often 
drives people to this place soon- 
er, and more irrevocably. 

At Hopkins, all 5,000 under- 
graduate students are crammed 
into a few square blocks in 
Charles Village. This has its ad- 
vantages: You can walk to all of 
your friends’ dorms and apart- 
ments in under 15 minutes. But 
this proximity can also hurt your 
sex life. 

_ In the real world, if you want 
to visit your significant other, you 
have to grab a cab, take public 
transportation or maybe drive an 
hour in traffic to get to his house. 
Because it takes longer, you have 
to plan your visits, and you prob- 
ably won't see each other every 
day. 

At Hopkins, couples often 
live in the same building, maybe 
even on the same floor, and they 
can see each other as much as 

they want. It’s easy to fall into the 

habit of constantly calling your 

boyfriend to come over and do 
homework, watch TV or entertain 

you when you're bored. But when 

5 / 





you spend too much time hang- 
ing out in one of your rooms, you 
cultivate a very platonic relation- 
ship that leaves little room for 
sex. 
When you and your boyfriend 
are together in public, you're usu- 
ally putting some effort into your 
appearance (hair, clothes, make- 
up, etc.). You also have to keep 
physical contact to a minimum, 
because anything 
much past mak- 
ing out will get 
you thrown out of 
most business es- 
tablishments. This 
creates sexual tension. You and 
your boyfriend are both looking 
good, and you want to touch each 
other, but you can’t. 

When you two are back at your 
apartment watching TV, there’s 
not much tension at all. You're 
not putting any effort into your 
physical appearance, and you 
don’t have to worry about keep- 
ing your hands off each other. The 
element of desire is gone: Neither 
of you are looking as attractive 
as you could be, and you're both 
completely sexually available to 
each other. That’s why you’re not 
feeling the spontaneous urge to 
tear each other’s clothes off, like 
you were at the library. 


vy 


| prescribed 





Catherine Murray 
Guest Column 


NEWS & FEATURES _ 


In all my time as a food fanat- 
ic, it’s hard to believe that Ikaros 
was my first Greek cuisine expe- 
rience. | used to think that Greek 
food just meant olives and greasy 
lamb gyros showered in indiges- 
tion-causing spices and sauces. 
However, after dining at Ikaros, | 
was pleasantly surprised to learn 
that Greek cuisine is definitely 
more than a greasy gyro. 

Ikarosis located in Greektown, 
which is within walking distance 


from the Hopkins medical cam- 
pus. Greektown spans _ several 
blocks along Eastern Avenue. 


[his area is not- 
ed for its numer- 
ous Greek baker- 


ies, restaurants 
and small, fam- 
ily-owned_busi- 
nesses. Though 
Greektown is 


surrounded — by 
shady 
neighborhoods, 
it is quite safe 
to walk around 
during the day. 

Ikaros serves 
up fresh Mediterranean Greek 
fare that is sure to please all food 
aficionados. It is also probably 
the only restaurant in Baltimore 
that serves “Flaming Cheese,” or 
saganaki. 

The owners and chefs aim to 
give their customers a genuinely 
Greek experience. Right away, a 
man dressed in a suit opened the 
door and welcomed me and my 
companion to Ikaros. I immedi- 
ately felt like I was ina warm and 
friendly environment. Mediter- 
ranean music resonated through- 


a few 
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out the simply decorated dining 
room, Various photos and paint- 
ings depicting different parts of 
Greece were hung from white 
walls. 

The menu is extensive, so ask 
the waiter to point out classic Greek 
dishes. Start out with the saganaki, 
a memorable dish. You're probably 
wondering how on earth “Flaming 
Cheese” is made. It sounds like an 
impossible feat, but the answer lies 
in the olive oil. 

Olive oil, a staple of Greek 
cuisine, keeps the cheese from 
burning as the waiter flambées 

it at the table. Just 
add lemon juice 
| to extinguish the 


flames and _ it’s 
ready to be en- 
joyed. Saganaki 


is best with bread 
and a bit of orega- 
| no for flavoring. 


Tans Also try the 
Laseter 





Greek Salad — 
the house dress- 
ing is superb. 
The salad con- 
sists of iceberg 
lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
olives, onions and giant chunks 
of fresh feta cheese. I moved the 
olives as far away from my plate 
as possible. 

When Lasked the waitress what 
the dressing was, she shrugged 
and said, “A combination of 
things.” Secret family recipe? 

Next, I recommend the mous- 
saka, a Greek favorite. Moussaka 
is composed of layers of sliced po- 
tatoes, eggplant, ground beef, to- 
matoes and egg custard, topped 
off with béchamel sauce. I first 


thought moussaka would taste 
similar to lasagna, but it was 10 
times better. 

The tomatoes and the bécha- 
mel, (white cream sauce) mixed 
with the ground beef and potatoes 
is a savory treat. The generous por- 
tion is more than anyone can eat, 
so take the leftovers home and en- 
joy them even more the next day. 

Ikaros’s various lamb dishes 
are also worth ordering. The 
lamb kapama, braised baby lamb 
served with rice pilaf and topped 
with tomato sauce, is one of the 
restaurant's most popular meals. 

Also notable is the lamb gu- 
vetsi, braised baby lamb cooked 
with guvetsi (Greek for pasta) in 
tomato and white wine sauce. 

Originally, | ordered the lamb 
guvetsi, but I ended up with some- 
thing else. It didn’t really matter 
though, because whatever I was 
brought was delicious. My meal 
consisted of braised lamb cooked 
with string beans in a white wine, 
herb and tomato sauce. 

The lamb meat was tender and 
nearly falling off the bone. The 
tomato sauce was light and not 


too acidic. The plate was simple, 
just lamb and string beans, but 
every bite left me craving more. 

The dessert menu offers sev- 
eral different Greek pastries. 
I ordered the Baklavas, which 
the menu describes as “the clas- 
sic Greek pastry prepared with 
a combination of walnuts, filo 
(dough) and special syrup.” 

Though the baklavas is famous 
in Eastern European countries, I 
was not a huge fan of it. Maybe 
it was because I hate nuts, or 
maybe I am just biased towards 
chocolate cake and ice cream. 

For two appetizers, two en- 
trees and dessert, our bill of $38.90 
wasn't cheap but also was not out- 
rageous. The saganaki, priced at 
$8, was a bit expensive for an appe- 
tizer, but most entrees range from 
a more reasonable $12 to $16. 

Ikaros has been in business 
since 1969 and sticks to what it 
knows best — authentic Greek 
cuisine in a friendly environment. 

So take a trip to Greektown, 
even if it’s a little off the beaten 
path. For authentic Greek cuisine, 
Ikaros is the place to go. 





IKAROS 








Location: 4805 Eastern Ave. 
Phone: (410) 633-3750 
Hours: 
Mon., Wed., Thurs. and Sun., 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fri. and Sat., 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Tues. closed. 








Adderall expedites your studies, but not without harm 


I lead a busy life. I’m a college 


| student. I read a lot, write a lot 
drop by the local Army/Navy | 


and do a lot of homework. I stress 
about accidentally tripping onto 


| the Gilman seal before gradua- 


tion. I worry that my ceiling is 
going to collapse on me thanks to 
my sexually ambitious neighbors. 
With all this bustle, it’s very hard 
to concentrate on my homework 
sometimes. So I take drugs. One 
drug, actually — I guzzle liquid 


| caffeine by the latte, and it keeps 
| me up and makes me work. 


Itnever really occurred to me to 


| try something else, until a friend 
| offered me some of her Adderall. 
| I declined, but I was surprised by 


how many people use Adderall 
without a prescription. 

Adderall is an amphetamine 
to treat Attention 
Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder 
(ADHD). It increases your ability 
to concentrate, calms you down 
and decreases fatigue. Some- 
times it is prescribed for patients 
suffering from narcolepsy, but is 
generally for people that are able 
to concentrate or pay attention 


| for only short periods of time and 
| who are easily distracted. 


Adderall is a mix of amphet- 


| amine salts and dextroamphet- 


amines. These work stimulate 
the central nervous system to 


| release norepinephrine, and, in 


Your apartment/dorm room 
is also not the best place to hang 
out with your boyfriend. Most 
of our living spaces are tiny, 
and we tend to spend a lot of 
time there. It can be boring and 
irritating to go so long with- 
out a change of scenery, and if 
your boyfriend becomes part 
of that scenery, there’s a good 
chance you'll start thinking 
he’s as dull and 
annoying as the 
poster of James 
Dean that’s been 
hanging on your 
wall since fresh- 
man year. It’s like how your 
boyfriend’s random habits, like 
excessively clicking his pen, 
bother you a lot when you're 
studying together in your 10 x 
12 bedroom, but don’t seem as 
aggravating on A level. 

When you spend too much 
time in your room, you also run 
the risk of de-sexualizing your 
bed. The human brain likes to 
form associations. When you 
limit the activities that take place 
on your bed to sex and sleep- 
ing, you unconsciously associate 
your bed with these two things. 
So when you see your bed, your 
mind thinks, Time for sex, and it’s 
easier to get in the mood. But if 


higher doses, dopamine. Nor- 
epinephrine and dopamine are 
similar in chemical structure and 
are thought to be important neu- 
rotransmitters in the parts of the 
brain that control alertness, at- 
tention and cognitive function. 

Neurotransmitter norepineph- 
rine is synthesized from cell bodies 
located within the locus coeruleus 
(LC), an area in the brainstem, and 
from there it diffuses to other ar- . 
eas of the brain through discrete 
pathways. While the exact cause 
of ADHD is un- 
known, some stud- 
ies have shown that 
when the LCnor- 
epinephrine system 
isn’t functioning 
correctly,  cogni- 
tive alertness can be detrimentally 
affected because norepinephrine 
is not being distributed properly 
throughout the brain. 

Adderall helps with attention 
span and cognitive function by 
turning on the flow of norepi- 
nephrine again to the appropri- 
ate areas of the brain. 

But Adderall is not a dream 
drug — unless you dream of hy- 
pertension, elevated heart rate 
and dependence. In particular, all 
amphetamines have the potential 
to become addictive, because long- 
term use increases your tolerance. 


you and your boyfriend spend a 
lot of time doing other things on 
your bed, you lose this associa- 
tion. This means when your boy- 
friend tries to initiate sex while 
you're lying in bed, you might 
suddenly realize you don’t feel 





like it. You're apartment. This 
not mentally doesn’t mean 
prepared for Jt can be nice to fall —_you should only 
sex; your brain . meet up with 
is getting ready asleep with the same your boyfriend 
to do home- at restaurants 


work, or watch 
TV or do what- 
ever else you 


and your boy- associating your bed dating in the real 
friend normally : world usually 
do in bed. pins OU boyfriend involves actually 
This is also with sleep, not sex. going on dates. 
why it might not In my first 


be the best idea to 
have sleepovers with your boy- 
friend every night. It can be nice 
to fall asleep with the same person 
every night, but your brain starts 
associating your bed plus your 
boyfriend with sleep, not sex. 

When you're bored or cooped 
up in your apartment, you of- 
ten feel like you can lighten the 
mood by inviting your boyfriend 
to come over. 

But if you're spending the 
majority of your time together 
in boring, annoying, nonsexual 


In studies conducted by the 
Adderall XR development pro- 
gram, Adderall was shown to 
cause mild transient hyperten- 
sion in patients, which increased 
with dosage. Because of this, it’s 
more dangerous for people with 


commonly, insomnia. 

Another problem presented by 
Adderall: As a stimulant, many 
consumers use it to counteract 
the depressive effects of alcohol. 
If Adderall is taken before alcohol 
is consumed, the consumer can 


Lisa Ely 
To Health With It 


person every night, 
but your brain starts 


cardiovascular problems to take 
Adderall without a prescription, 
because it may have serious side 
effects. Depending on the con- 
sumer, Adderall may cause heart 
palpitations and after long-term 
inappropriate use, it may result 
in irregular heart- 
beat (arrhythmia). 
Another notice- 
able side effect is 
loss of appetite 
and dry mouth, 
generally resulting in weight loss. 
Although most consumers might 
not think this is an undesirable 
side effect, Adderall can also 
cause diarrhea and constipation, 
as well as nausea and headaches 
— an all around icky feeling. 
Side effects associated with 
the nervous system are less com- 
mon, but no less serious. As a 
stimulant, Adderall can exacer- 
bate tics and twitches, particu- 
larly in people with Tourette’s 
Syndrome. Short and long-term 
psychological effects include 
psychotic episodes, agitation, 
anxiety, dizziness and, most 


forbidden fruit ts more appealing in public 


environments, your relationship 
is going to take on some of these 
elements. 

When you're together in pub- 
lic, you create sexual tension, and 
you escape the stress, clutter and 
monotony that builds up in your 


and movie the- 
aters. But there’s 
a reason that 


drink more alcohol without no- 
ticing its effects, but the amount 
of alcohol in the bloodstream 
may be much higher than real- 
ized because they do not suffer 
from the sleepy/drunk feelings. 
This can lead to too much alco- 
hol consumption, possibly to the 
point of alcohol poisoning. 

Adderall can cause increased 
tolerance to the drug, which may 
lead to addiction. For the same 
reason that Navy Seals and Army 
Green Berets can perform their 
duties with little accelerated heart 
rate, Adderall and other amphet- 
amines can cause pill poppers to 
build up tolerance, so eventually, 
they barely notice any effects. 
Experience and repeated use of 
a neurotransmitter can alter the 
sensitivity of a response. 

On his first mission a Seal might 
be practically jittering with adren- 
aline, but by his last, he’s probably 
used to the danger and his body 
has tolerated so much epinephrine 
already that it no longer bothers 
to induce a huge response — this 
means his tolerance has increased. 

Likewise, the longer you take 
Adderall, the more tolerant you 
become, and the more you need 
to help generate the typical re- 
sponse that you seek. The worst 
part, of course, is when you try 
to quit, and the sudden depletion 
of norepinephrine in your brain 
leaves you with undesirable 
withdrawal symptoms, such as 

exhaustion and depression. 

While Adderall is clearly help- 
ful in treating ADHD, consuming 
these pills without a prescription 
can have unpleasant side effects 
and may lead to dependence. Like 
any drug, risky consequences 
cannot always be predicted. I for 
one will be sticking to my coffee 
— as a psychostimulant, caffeine 
has many of the same cognitive 
effects as amphetamines, but it’s 
safer, hotter and sweeter. 





column, I talked 

about how sex is a game that 
revolves around wanting some- 
thing you're not sure you can 
get. 

When you're in a stable rela- 
tionship, you lose some of this. 

When you know you can have 
sex whenever you want, it’s easy 
to start wanting it less. 

If you want to have as much 
sex as you did when you first 
started dating, you have to make 


it seem less available, like it was in 


the beginning. 
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New leadership for the SGA 


This past week the student body elected the leaders of the Student 
Government Association (SGA). In this year’s Executive Council 
election, approximately 1,200 students voted, a three-fold increase 
from last year’s participation. Fortunately, the election was relative- 
ly smooth, especially when compared to last year’s fiasco, in which 
all of the candidates were disqualified for one reason or another. 
We congratulate all of the candidates for a campaign well run and, 
in particular, the winners: Marc Perkins for president, Evan Laz- 
erowitz for vice president, Elizabeth Duval for secretary and Mark 
Zamorski for treasurer. 

The News-Letter sat down with the President-elect and the Vice 
President-elect to discuss their vision for the future of the SGA. Both 
Perkins and Lazerowitz exhibited an energy and enthusiasm that 
will hopefully translate into the SGA being a strong, proactive force 
for student interests and concerns. 

Perkins and Lazerowitz envision student government as primarily 
a champion and supporter of student groups. Student government, 
they argue, will be most effective if it focuses on the development 
of activities on campus. According to Perkins and Lazerowitz, the 
SGA has the potential to facilitate interaction and cooperation among 
student groups who, as they correctly point out, have more in com- 
mon than not. One way they hope to achieve this is through the cre- 
ation of both meetings and academic classes for the leaders of student 
groups. 

The White Paper, the recently released survey of student opinion 
and accompanying proposals, informs much of their approach to- 
wards the role of SGA. According to their survey, involvement on 
campus makes students happier overall. While this page has previ- 
ously taken issue with the White Paper’s methodology and some of 
its proposals, their goal of promoting student involvement is a wor- 
thy one that has several potentially positive outcomes. 

First, it allows the SGA to address the immediate concerns of the 
student body and produce tangible results in the short term. This 
is a welcome change from SGA’s usual letter-writing method. Sec- 
ond, and perhaps more importantly, the SGA, by promoting student 
activities, can increase the organization's credibility as the under- 
graduate representative. The SGA is currently viewed by both the 
administration and the student body as representing only a handful 
of students. By building students’ attachment to the SGA, the orga- 
nization has the potential to speak as the authoritative voice of the 
student body, rather than merely the voice of several students per 
class. 

While we are encouraged by the incoming SGA leaders’ dedica- 
tion to furthering student involvement, we strongly advise them 
that this should not become their exclusive focus. Student govern- 
ment at Hopkins has historically played a central role in social and 
political movements — local, national and global — over the past 
half century. The SGA can, if it so desires, push for a myriad of is- 
sues, such as the endowment transparency or stronger unions for 
Hopkins employees. 

Such an outward approach does not have to come at the expense 
of student interests, but rather we contend that this wider mission 
will actually help the SGA to gain more credibility with the student 
body, which will in turn allow the SGA to more effectively advocate 
on behalf of students. 

Perkins and Lazerowitz have also promised the establishment of a 
SGA Web site, whose non-existence at the close of the first decade of 
the 21st century should be embarrassing to the organization. We will 
hold the new leaders to their pledge. 

While we are optimistic about next year’s SGA, it is hard not be 
cynical. We hope that the SGA does not become as bogged down 
with internal reform as it has in the past. Year after year, the new 
leaders have occupied themselves with changing how student 
government is organized and run, most notably last year with the 
passage of an entirely new constitution. Although we will support 
changes if necessary, we urge the next year’s SGA not to become 
distracted with reforming itself. We believe in the SGA’s potential 
and we do not wish to see this opportunity for positive change 
squandered. 





Financial aid increases 


As Hopkins students and their families struggle to cope with the 
combined effects of rising tuition costs and the current financial 
crisis, financial assistance by the University is more eet, than 
ever. 

This page is encouraged by the recent steps the: University has 
taken to help families finance a Hopkins education. We hope that 
the University’s 5.4 percent increase to its financial aid budget, ex- 
pansion of work-study opportunities for students, creation of a fi- 
nancial aid committee and more flexible student payment plans will 
help meet the growing number of student need-based aid applica- 
tions. 

In addition, the University has set aside a reserve fund of $1.5 mil- 
lion in case the increased number of returning students applying for 


_aid puts strain on the financial aid budget. 


However, though these initiatives represent an effort by the Uni- 
financial burden on families, they do not elimi- 







ry must move towards making a Hopkins education avail- 
| oars students, regardless of their families’ financial 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the 
Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News.Letter@jhu.edu 
for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become | 
property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The News- 
Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clarity. 
Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, | 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- | 
| viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number ve | 


| letters printed. 
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By ALEXANDER TRAUM 


his past week has scored two 
major victories for same-sex 
marriage. Last Friday the 
lowa Supreme Court legal- 
:' ized same-sex marriage and 
then just this past Tuesday the Vermont 
Legislature overrode Republican Gov. 
Jim Douglas's veto of a bill allowing gay 
couples to marry, making Vermont the 
first state to legalize marriage through 
legislation rather than through the judi- 
cial system. Furthermore, as the New York 
Times has reported, there are currently at 
least nine other states that are consider- 
ing such legislation. These developments 
must be celebrated for anyone who val- 
ues equal rights; however, this exten- 
sion of equal rights might come at the 
expense of the separation of church and 
state. The next logical step that guaran- 
tees equality as well as protects the First 
Amendment is the abolishment of civil 
marriage and its replacement with civil 
unions for both heterosexual and homo- 
sexual relationships. 

By displacing marriage with civil 
unions, only those aspects that concern 
the state will be recognized legally, 
while those aspects that do not, will be 
completely privatized. The abolition of 
civil marriage does not mean the com- 
plete privatization of these relation- 
ships. Those who advocate for the com- 
plete privatization of marriage fail to 
understand the public nature of private 
decisions. As the character of private re- 
lationships invariably affects society at 
large, the state has the right to ensure 
that stable families flourish. The state, 
therefore, reserves the right to legislate 
the boundaries of these unions when 
they address public concerns, such as 
outlawing polygamy if deemed detri- 
mental to children or women. 

While civil unions might end up pro- 
viding exactly the same legal rights and 


privileges as civil marriages do today, 


Alexander Traum is a senior history major 
from Montclair, NJ. He is editor-in-chief of 
the News-Letter. 





any of us have been 

firsthand witnesses to a 

particular formation of 

the most pervasive and 

controversial rift in the 
fabric of reality as it stands today. The 
boundary between actual and virtual is 
shrouded daily for more than 11.5 mil- 
lion people every day. Some of us have 
friends who have been pulled into this 
ethereal void. Perhaps others have been 
weak enough at one point or another in 
our lives to test the waters themselves. 
There are those that merely enjoy fish- 
ing on the shores of Redridge Lake or 
hiking in the Alterac Mountains. Some 
go to barter in Stormwind, or to discuss 
the politics of the day with the Gnomere- 
gan exiles or partake of a refreshing ale 
in Thelsamar. There are a handful who 
are in it for adventure and brave the 
Borean Tundra and there are many who 
hang out in Teldrassil, because they are 


the new language allows us to recon- 
sider which aspects of marriage should 
be considered public and which private. 
This change is not just a question of mere 
semantics; the language we use affects 
how we understand the public and pri- 
vate dimensions of marriage. The major, 
positive effect displacing civil marriages 
with civil unions will have is that it will 
privatize the spiritual and religious di- 
mensions of marriage. 

The spiritual and religious dimen- 
sions of marriage include such factors as 
love, commitment and other distinctly 
religious or cultural concerns that fall 
outside the domain of the state. The 
Constitution, most notably in the First 
Amendment, affirms the pluralism of 
moralities, religious and secular, that ex- 
ist within the polity. 

With regards to marriage, theistic and 
non-theistic ideologies and practices are 
private concerns that should not be sus- 
ceptible to state regulation. The term 
“marriage,” however, does not only con- 
vey the public dimensions of the relation- 
ship but also the private ones. For many, 
marriage is by definition imbued with 
love, commitment and religious or spiri- 
tual identification, concerns that the gov- 
ernment has no place to meddle with. 

Practically speaking, the privatiza- 
tion of marriage would mean that cou- 
ples who wished to marry would first 
seek a civil union from the state and 
then would consecrate this union in 
whatever manner they wish, if at all. It 
would be up to each church, synagogue, 
mosque or temple whether to recognize 
a couple’s union as a marriage. 

Some critics assert that removing 
the spiritual and religious dimensions 
of marriage from law would debase the 
institution; that replacing marriage with 
civil unions removes the fundamental 
aspects of what is referred to as a “sacred 
institution.” While it is not the business 
of the state to make sure whether the in- 
stitution of marriage is preserved or not, 
it is my contention that the privatization 
of marriage would actually strengthen 
the institution of marriage for those 
couples who choose to consecrate their 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the contributors. They are not neces- 
sarily those of The Johns Hopkins 
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union. By separating the civil and reli- 
gious dimensions of marriage, private, 
extralegal aspects of marriage become 
voluntary. Private marriage would ele- 
vate the institution by separating it from 
unions done for convenience or financial 
considerations. The symbolicimportance 
of marriage does not derive primarily 
from the legal benefits garnered by the 
state, but rather through the avowal of 
a couple’s lifelong commitment to one 
another. 


Andrew Brandel 


Rethinking the Limits of the World... of Warcraft 


a little too interested in Night Elf women. 
Despite countless reports of the perils of 
entering the World, a growing portion 
of the population has experienced the 
life-dividing ramifications of that taking 
that leap — this is especially the case in 
communities such as ours. Ard for obvi- 
ous reasons. 

Perhaps they aren’t so wrong to do so. 
Advocates claim that the World leads to 
enhanced interpersonal skills, due to the 
emphasis on group activity and com- 
munication. Particularly in difficult eco- 
nomic times, people often turn to routes 
of escapism, giving them a sense of hope 
in their desperate hour. The World is 
culturally diverse, allowing participants 
to engage with individuals from other 
countries, of different socio-economic 
and educational backgrounds and differ- 
ent ages. In the case of certain unnamed 
elite academic institutions, individuals 
lacking the desire or skill to enter into 


the actual social world can even find ro- 
mantic love based on personal qualities 
without running the risk of the possibil- 
ity of real physical intimacy. 

Yet the downside cannot be over- 
looked. In 2005, the government of the 
People’s Republic of China (home to 1.5 
million citizens of the World and 20 mil- 
lion “gamers” in general) introduced an 
official limitation to the number of hours 
an individual could spend in the World 
(or any other alternative) to three hours. 
In January of 2006, the World found itself 
at the center of debate surrounding the 
inclusion of alternative sexual orienta- 
tions in “guilds” following the citation 
of several players for harassment. And 
then, there are the economic concerns. 
The economy of the World relative to the 
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Lastly, if marriage is privatized then | 
much of the culture-war debates would 
become moot. Whether homosexual- 
ity is “natural” or a “choice” becomes 
irrelevant if private citizens and insti- 
tutions are empowered to define mar- 
riage however they wish. So, just as we 
must rejoice in the developments this 
past week that affirmed equal rights, 
we must not lose sight of a larger and 
fundamentally more equitable solution 
to marriage. 





an Official estimate as to the volume of 
“gold trafficking” but sources inside the 





World have reported it to be at record lev- 
els. There is also the issue of “identity” or 
“avatar trafficking.” In September 2007, 
the record for an individual exchange of 
identities was set at $9,900. Many have 
questioned whether this price is too high 
to pay in times such as these. 

In the end, the World has things to of- 
fer. I think we have to remain mindful of 
that, and for many people, it can be a tru- 
er home. They have found success, eco- 
nomically, socially and at times (disturb- 
ingly), sexually. Let’s be happy for those 
who have. It is, however, very important 
that we remind them of the golden rule of 
the World — all women are men, all men 
are men, and all children are the FBI. 


Dollar (USD) is actually stronger than 


some world currencies. Neither the gov- 
ernance of the World, nor of the United 
States or any other country has provided 


Andrew Brandel is a senior anthropology and 
philosophy major from Westchester, NY. 





The University of Maryland and Free Speech 


By LOGAN QUINN 


ast week while playing host to 

groups of four'* graders from 

around Maryland, the State 

Senate took time away from 

discussing the current finan- 
cial crisis to curb students’ First Amend- 
ment rights at the University of Maryland 
by threatening to cut school funding in 
response to plans to show an XXX-rated 
movie. That may be a little disingenuous 
— they sent the elementary schoolers out 
of the room before they began the discus- 
sion. 

The debate arose after the University 
of Maryland, College Park student union 
announced that it would screen Pirates 
II; Stagnetti's Revenge this past Saturday. 
The student programming committee 
responsible for selecting which movies 
the University theater shows claimed to 
have chosen the adult film as an attempt 
to provide students with an alternative to 
partying and drinking, and also because 
they thought it would bring out a crowd. 
_ They had originally planned to have a 
representative from Planned Parenthood 
speak prior to the movie about safe sex 
practices. 

In response, Sen. Andrew Harris, R- 


SN 


Logan Quinn isa junior political science and 
public health major from Honolulu. He is the 
opinions editor for the News-Letter. 


We 


Baltimore County, threatened to intro- 
duce an amendment to the state budget 
that would withhold state funding from 
any university that sponsors or allows 
a public showing of a XXX-rated movie, 
such as Pirates II. 


Because the studio, Digital Play- . 


ground, offered the movie to the UM stu- 
dent union free of charge, as it has with 
other schools including UC Davis and 
Carnegie Mellon University, no school 
finances were going to be used in the 
screening, and any other expenses would 
be more than made up for by the minimal 
price of entry. Still, the University decid- 
ed to cancel the showing. 

But early Monday night about 200 stu- 
dents, together with a free speech panel, 
numerous television news camera crews 
and members of the print media watched 


_ clips of the movie anyway after the panel 


discussed free speech and pornography. 

Harris contends that his amendment 
was not directed to curtail First Amend- 
ment rights, it was an effort to dictate 
how taxpayer dollars can be used on col- 
lege campuses. Since the University of 
Maryland receives $424 million annually 
from state endowments, the university's 
capitulation to the senator’s demands is 
not surprising. However, Senator Harris’s 
contention that this is not an issue of free 
speech fails to adequately address the 
greater consequences of his actions. 

To be fair, the issue itself is not directly 


Ar 


related to free speech. There is legislative 
history concerning government endow- 
ments and spending on a federal level. 
The senator’s tactics are neither new nor 
unique to the current situation. In a case 
that made it to the Supreme Court in 1987 
(South Dakota v. Dole), South Dakota chal- 
lenged the federal government's ability 
to withhold funding for noncompliance 
with government mandated conditions. 
In this instance it was the withholding of 
highway funding for not increasing the 
drinking age to 21 years of age and the 
right of the federal government to with- 
hold these funds was upheld. Obviously 
the two cases are not completely similar, 
but the different applications are compa- 
rable. 

But that distinction does not serve to 
accurately portray the greater principle. 
The First Amendment has long protected 
individuals, artists and pioneers in nu- 
merous disciplines, from government in- 
fringement on their rights to push the en- 
velope and challenge conventional norms 
and create works of art that have with- 
stood the test of time. From Samuel Clem- 
ens to George Carlin, artists have defied 
the idea that limitations can be placed on 
the practicing of their craft within reason. 
The question comes in where we have to 
draw the line. The slope is only slippery if 
we grease the road. 

I'm not saying I agree with the deci- 
sion to show XXX-rated movies on a col- 


lege campus. In fact, I don’t believe they 

should be shown anywhere public. Even 

as the highest budgeted adult film ever 

created (with a $10 million price tag) 

and with what must be an all-star cast of 

porn-stars and crew-members, Pirates Il is 

probably still bad. And people shouldn't 

have to be exposed to it if they don't 

want to be. But no one is twisting their 

arm to go watch. This isn’t an orientation 

program or required viewing for a class. 

This is a movie showing. And whether 

you believe porn degrades women or 

it liberates female sexuality, the fact re- 

mains that some women feel empowered 
by it. Whether you believe it fosters a false 
depiction of human sexuality or it frees 
us from our Victorian prison, porn has, 
without a doubt, made the public dis- 
course of sex more common and perva- 
sive than Foucault could have imagined. 
If you don't believe me, try having a con- 
versation with a male between the ages of 
14 and 32. Whether you believe pornog- 
raphy represents the decay of moral fiber 
or it represents the triumph of freedom 
over oppression, you must recognize that 
porn in itself is pretty innocuous. It’s not 
public nudity, and it’s not on cable televi- 
sion. It’s intent is merely to please an au- 
dience and I’m fairly certain it serves its 
purpose. And the only way I can be sure 
that I'm able to protect my right to free 
speech is by protecting the rights of those 
more outspoken than I am. 


The Extent of 
Democracy in 


the VT Bill 


By MICHAEL SCHWERIN 


rst, an unnecessarily pedantic 

and utterly pretentious lesson in 

grammar. The Vermont legisla- 

ture’s successful attempt to over- 

turn a same-sex marriage veto on 
Tuesday represents a democratic step in the 
ongoing controversy surrounding marriage 
laws. This is a statement and a proposition: 
the predicate — step — is what the success- 
ful attempt represents. The sentence is also 
a value judgment; it will be affirmed or not 
based on whether the qualifier, democratic, 
is correctly used. Compare it with another 
sentence: The Vermont legislature’s suc- 
cessful attempt represents a step towards 
democracy. In this one, democracy has 
been employed as the indirect object. The 
sentence implies that we strive for democ- 
racy and that the Vermont legislature has 
helped us along that path. 

What's the point of this exercise? To 
demonstrate that these are two very dif- 
ferent sentences, despite appearances. Ver- 
mont accomplished something admirable 
on Tuesday: It made a policy decision via 
the electorate and not the courts. It allowed 
its citizens to define their own standards. In 
essence, it reframed the same-sex argument 
in terms of preferences instead of rights. 

Don’t hate me quite yet — hear me out. 
Let’s abstract marriage from any pre-pro- 

grammed connections with Life At Large: 
i.e., the big house in Connecticut with the 
kids and the good school nearby and the 
Thanksgiving dinners when Uncle Jeff 
visits and acts all creepy. Let’s even re- 
move the whole “I love you” part. What 
then are we talking about? Not to sound 
completely jaded, but we're talking about 
an institution monitored by the govern- 
ment for the purposes of tax incentives. 
Yeah. This is the kind of stuff they don’t 
tell you in The Princess Bride. 

So how does any of this relate to my 

point about grammar? I'll address that later 
to keep up the suspense. In the meantime, 
let’s elaborate on the government's pre- 
rogative with respect to taxes. Basically, 
state congresses are allowed to levy them. 
They may also provide tax incentives when 
and where they see fit. These incentives 
are enacted in the service of a larger state 
agenda, which is obviously determined by 
popular opinion and majority vote. It is the 
prerogative of the state congress to adhere 
to a broad social program founded on the 
wishes of its constituents. Does this include 
morality-based legislation? Well, sure. At 
least, that’s been true the in past. And for 
anyone who's currently stating at this ar- 
ticle in disgust and disbelief, let me remind 
you of incest: It’s illegal. We legislate against 
itin every state, even in cases of consenting 
adults. 

Now, I'm certainly not comparing 
same-sex marriage to incest, nor am.] ad- 
vocating a ban on the former (the latter, 
however, is pretty gross). I’m simply af- 
firming the traditional role of the state in 
prescribing laws that deal with social and 
sexual mores. They are permitted to do 
this because marriage, as an institution, is 
not protected in the Constitution. So sup- 
pose a majority want same-sex marriage 
recognized in their state. Times change 
and we grow more accepting of the life- 
styles of other people. They can petition 
their congressmen to pass a law or estab- 
lish a constitutional amendment, but what 
they cannot do is appeal to a catalogue of 
“rights” that does not already exist. They 
cannot forcibly modify a system that im- 
poses taxes on the majority of its citizens, 
and in return provides services for that 
majority, without consulting the majority 
opinion. The constituents must be able to 
decide for themselves which groups get 
the incentive and which do not based on 
the social agendas they want to pursue. 
And, though this point may seem trivial, 
it’s not like single people are getting these 
breaks. 

The problem is, as much as I appreciate 
and support Vermont's decisive step in the 
ongoing controversy, I look around and 
I notice that a lot of people aren’t distin- 
guishing it from the cases in lowa or Mas- 





sachusetts. The latter two gave credence 
to the same erroneous argument: Namely, 
that same-sex marriage rests on a defense 
of rights. Proponents of the latter two 
might invoke the second sentence when 
discussing the situation in Vermont. They 
might say that the legislature's successful 
attempt to overturn the ban represents a 
step towards democracy, as if we are closer 
to achieving it now than we were before 
Tuesday. But that statement is not congru- 
ent with the first one, which merely asserts 
that Vermont made a democratic move — it 
allowed an existing democracy to influence 
an inherently political decision. We can 
be proud of the step it took without being 
ashamed of the system it upended. We can 
look forward to change without vilifying 
the past. And, above all, we can be grateful 
for the government that allows us to adapt. 
Michael Schwerin is'a sophomore Writing 
Seminars major from Oyster Bay, NY. 
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Complex Problems. Innovative Solutions. 


Charm City Communications would like to thank the following 
people and organizations for their help in making the cube’ 
playground a success: 


Silk Road Cafe Center for Leadership Office of the Dean of 


Dave Spaulding Education Student Life 
Hopkins Recreation Kristen Kelley Flash Mob Participants 

Center Stacey Hernandez Louis Agon 

Ernie Larossa Aramark Rahul Wagh 

Rebecca Copeland The HOP Mark Dixon 

JHU Parents Association Tom Payne Andy Bilello 
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JOHNS HOPKINS. 


This summer, whatever you want to accomplish, 
Johns Hopkins Summer Programs will get you there! 


For more information, please visit 
www.jhu.edu/summer/ or call 1-800-548-0548. 
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2009 COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


Spend this summer at Hopkins! JHU Summer Programs offers over 160 courses 
to help you achieve your academic goals: 


© FULFILL REQUIREMENTS for your minor, or earn your distribution credits 

© TAKE THAT CLASS you just couldn’t fit into your tight schedule last year 

© EXPLORE a new field 

© FOCUS on one or two courses and dig deep into the subject 

© LIGHTEN YOUR COURSE LOAD for next year 

© COMPLETE A FULL YEAR of a foreign language, science or math in one summer 
© FREE UP TIME during the school year to study abroad or do an internship 


© TAKE MORNING, AFTERNOON, EVENING, AND ONLINE COURSES... 
and still have time to enjoy your day! 


© ENJOY HOPKINS SUMMER OUTDOOR FILMS-free movies on the Keyser Quad! 
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Some films were just made 
to be seen on the big screen. 

Sure, there’s Netflix, there’s 
Hulu, there’s BitTorrent (oops, 
| did we just say that?), but the 
| experience of watching a film 
on your 13-inch laptop moni- 
tor with pathetic iPod earbuds 
| justisn’t the same as sitting in 
a big, dark theater with 30- 
feet-tall actors. 

But usually, once a film 
has completed its four- or six- 
week run, you've lost your 
chance. That’s why Baltimore 
has the Charles. 

The arthouse-style theater 
organizes classic film series 
a few times a year, and this 
spring, the theme is the films 
of renowned director Robert 
| . Altman. 
| Each week through the end 
| of May, a different Altman 
will be screened on Saturday, 
Monday and Thursday. The 
current selection ends today 
(Thursday) and it’s Thieves 
Like Us from 1974. 

Screenings of the next 
film, California Split, start on 
Saturday. The 1974 film stars 
George Seagal as a gambler 
on a bad-luck streak who en- 
lists the help of Elliot Gould 
to raise his spirits. After an 
ill-fated detour to Tijuana, the 








The Charles bri 





The Charles Theater will be showing a series of films by director Robert 
Selected films is his final film, A Prairie Home Companion, Starting Lily Tomlin, Mer 


two throw everything they have 
into one last Reno poker tourna- 
ment. 

What sounds like a mad- 
cap romp is really a somewhat 
dark, fairly twisted comedy in 
line with Altman’s famous style. 
The legendary director, who just 
passed away in 2006, had a knack 
for getting at the strange, ugly 
truths of human behavior and 
exposing them to the audience 
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in his unique and darkly comic 
way (think MASH, the original 
film version, which Altman com- 
pleted in 1970). 

The other films in the Charles‘s 
series are Nasiiville, Buffalo Bill 
and the Wild Indians, The Player, 
Short Cuts, Kansas City and A Prai- 
rie Home Companion, Altman’s fi- 
nal film that was completed very 
shortly before his death. 

It’s too rare an opportunity 





Campus events 
Thursday, April 9 


12 p.m. Brass Peabody Concert 
Jacomo Bairos conducts the brass 
Peabody orchestra as they per- 
form pieces by Bach, Piazzolla 
and many other composers. The 
concert will be held in the Miri- 
am A. Friedberg Concert Hall at 
Peabody. Admission is free. Visit 
http://www.peabody.jhu.edu/events 
for more information. 


Friday, April 10 


7 p.m. Turkish Night 

Come and join us at the second 
annual Turkish Night at the 
Glass Pavilion. There will be free 
full dinner, free folk dance, free 
live music, free belly dancing and 
more surprises! Contact Okay 
Kayaoglu at oukayaoglu@gmail. 
com for more information. 


8 p.m. Buttered Niblets 

The Buttered Niblets are the best 
improvisational comedy group 
on campus. They are widely ac- 
cepted as “the best” because even 
though they are the only impro- 
visational comedy group on cam- 
pus, they are hilarious nonethe- 
less. The Buttered Niblets would 
undoubtedly wininashow-down 
if another improvisational com- 
edy group were to appear. Come 
see them perform at the Arellano 
Theater at Levering. Visit http:// 
www.butteredniblets.Onyx.com/ for 


more information. 
Tuesday, April 14 


4 p.m. Sylvia Yanigasako 

The Antrhopology Colloquium 
presents Sylvia Yanigasako from 
Stanford University. She will be 
speaking on “Made in Transla- 
tion: Labor and Commodities on 
the New Silk Road.” The discus- 
sion will be held in Macaulay in 
room 400. Contact Melody Walk- 
er at mel.walker@jhu.edu for more 
information. 


Wednesday, April 15 


7 p.m. Mark Hyman 
Baltimore-based author Mark Hy- 
man will be discussing and sign- 
ing copies of his latest book, Until 
it Hurts: America’s Obsession with 
Youth Sports and How it Harms Our 
Kids. The author will be speaking 
at Barnes & Noble Book Store. Ad- 
mission is free. Contact Neil Fergu- 
son at bookstore@hd.jhu.edu for more 
information. 


Local events 
Thursday, April 9 


11 a.m. Golden Legacy: Origi- 
nal Art from 65 Years of Golden 
Books 

Remember The Poky Little Puppy? 
What about Tootle or The Color 
Kittens? If you do, you should be 
stoked about this exhibit — the 
most extensive public showing 
ever of original illustration art 


from the Little Golden Book se- 
ries. More than 60 illustrations by 
such artists as Elizabeth Orton 
Jones, Richard Scarry and Hilary 
Knight will be on display. Cura- 
tor Leonard Marcus will discuss 
the significance of Little Golden 
Books in children’s literature. 
The exhibit will be held at Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, central branch 
on 400 Cathedral St. Admission is 
free. Visit http://www.prattlibrary. 
org/ for more information. 


7 p.m. Alphabet 

Originally created in conjunc- 
tion with 2005’s Artscape, Post 
Typography’s Alphabet returns 
to Baltimore after a national tour. 
See how artists from around the 
world removed letters from their 
traditional context and reimag- 
ined them as individual forms. 
The opening reception will end 
at 10 p.m. This is a daily event 
until April 26. The exhibition will 
be held in the Current Gallery in 
downtown on 30 S. Calvert St. 
Admission is free. Visit http:// 
www.currentspace.com/ for more 
information. 


8 p.m. The Formalist Quartet 

The Formalist Quartet is an en- 
semble dedicated to performing 
a variety of works ranging from 
baroque to contemporary works 
and world premiers. Their debut 
performance was given on Sept. 
25, 2006, the 100th birthday of 
Dmitry Shostakovich, to honor 
his music and his memory. Since 
then, the quartet has performed 


Exposure 
By Eileen Huang 


ngs Altman back to life 


COURTESY OF HTTP./WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTOCOM __ 
Altman from now through the end of May. Among the 
yl Streep and Lindsay Lohan. | 
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to see classic films as they | 
were meant to be seen (not 
to mention seeing actors as 
they prefer to be seen — much | 
younger), so be sure to take 
advantage of what the Charles 
has to offer. 

For details about showtimes 
and tickets, visit http://www. 
thecharles.com. 


— Alex Vockroth 





many more of his works as an 
ongoing project to perform all 15 
string quartets. The show is pre- 
sented by the UMBC Department 
of Music’s TNT series. The perfor- 
mance will be held in the Fine Art 
Recital Hall at 1000 Hilltop Cir. in 
University of Maryland. Admis- 
sions is $7 and free for UMBC 
students. Visit http://www.umbe. 
edu/arts for more information. 


8 p.m. Vinylmore 2: Tiny Town 
In this art toy show, artists used 
blank vinyl toys to make their own 
creations. This year, the artists 
were limited to toys between 2.5 
inches and 4 inches tall. More than 
50 artists participated, including 
illustrators, sculptors, photogra- 
phers, painters, tattoo artists and 
graffiti artists. Admission is free. 
The show is held in Atomic Books 
in Hampden on 3620 Falls Rd. 
Visit —http://vww.atomicbooks.com/ 
for more information. This event 
reoccurs through April 30. 


9 p.m. Robert Altman Retrospec- 
tive 

Catch all the classics from this 
ground breaking director. Each 
week features a different film 
from his catalogue including 
“Short Cuts,” “Nashville” and 
“A Prairie Home Companion.” 
This week catch “Thieves Like 
Us” at the Charles Theatre 
in Station North on 1711 N. 
Charles St. Admission is $8. 
Visit http://thecharles.com/sched- 
ules/now.asp#1443 for more in- 
formation. 





Friday, April 10 


9 p.m. Nicky Click 

Queer electro-pop has a good 
beat. Nicky Click’s performance at 
Metro should even be able to get 
those serious gallery kids to move 
around a bit. The dance party will 
be held in the Metro Gallery in 
Station North on 1700 N. Charles 
St. Admission is $12. Visit http:// 
www.myspace.com/metrogallery for 
more information. 


9 p.m. Reaction 

Every second Friday of the month, 
The Sidebar Tavern offers $1 Bohs, 
$3 Smirnoff Ice, $3 all Stoli, $3 all 
Import Bottles, $2 PBR and Coors 
Lite Pints. In addition to these 
deals, the tavern hosts its ‘60s-in- 
spired mod party, featuring lo- 
cal DJs Matt Walter and Amanda 
Otto, as well as live bands. The 
Sidebar Tavern is located on 218 
E. Lexington St. Visit http://www. 
sidebartavern.com/ for more infor- 
mation. 


Saturday, April 1] 


10 a.m. Survivor Casting Call 
So you want to be a reality TV 
star but you aren't slutty enough 
for Rock of Love? Maybe you're 
the perfect fit for the show that 
started the reality TV craze. You 
will have two minutes in front 
of a camera to convince the pro- 
ducers to pick you for their show. 
Hope you can survive the pres- 
sure. The casting call is located 
at Antwerpen Hyundai on 6631 
Baltimore National Pike in Ca- 
tonsville. Visit http://wjz.com/lo- 
cal/survivor.casting.call.2.963191. 
html for more information, 


10 a.m. Manhattan 
Woody Allen’s bittersweet ro- 
mantic comedy _ stars Meryl 


Streep, Diane Keaton and Mariel 
Hemingway. The movie will be 
playing at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Central Branch down- 
town on 400 Cathedral St. Visit 
http:/howw.prattlibrary.org/ for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Mr. Greengenes 

The local party band returns 
with some crow-pleasing cov- 
ers, dabbling into ‘80s pop and 
tock. Rams Head Live! hosts Mr. 
Greengenes. The ever popular 
venue is located downtown at 20 
Market Place. Tickets are $10 in 
advance and $12 at the door. Visit 
http:/www.ramsheadlive.com] for 
more information. 


9 p.m. Junkrod Joe and the Ca- 
dillac Hearse CD Release Party 
Looks like the boys intend to tour 
through summer, so if you hope 


to catch Junkrod Joe and the Ca- 


dillac Hearse before, Say, Labor 
Day, you'd best hit up this Talk. 
ing Head show. At least you'll 
have the new album to keep you 
company once they hit the road. 
Tickets are $10. The Talking Head 


Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas 


Midnight Movie at Charles Theatre 
Friday, April 10 at midnight 
(410) 727-FILM or http:/www.thecharles.com for showtimes 


COURTESY OF IMPAWARDS.COM 
The 1998 film adaptation of Hunter S. Thompson's 1971 centers 
around an oddball journalist and his psychopathic lawyer as they 
travel to Las Vegas for a series of psychedelic escapades. 
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Club is located downtown on 407 
E. Saratoga St. Visit http://www, 
sonarbaltimore.com/flash.php for 
more information. 


Monday, April 13 


7 p.m. Mellow Out Mondays 
Mellow Out Mondays is all about 
breaking down barriers, bring- 
ing people from disparate back- 
grounds together. By creating a 
night where old time jazz meets 
21st-century hip-hop, Lady D 
and Mullyman DJ have invent- 
ed a truly unique idea. Expect 
to be pulled up on stage and 
sing/dance/rap along with the 
hosts. The event is held at Eden’s 
Lounge on 15 W. Eager St. Ad- 
mission is free. Visit http://www. 
edenslounge.com/archives.html for 
more information. 


7 p.m. Dr. Sketchy’s Anti-Art 
School 

Dr. Sketchy’s is a chain of cabaret 
life-drawing sessions that circles 
the globe from Holly wood to New 
Zealand. The courses, hosted by 
Dionysus Restaurant & Lounge, 
mix drinking, burlesque models 
and art. The Lounge is located 
in Mount Vernon on 8 E. Preston 
St. Admission is $7. Visit http:l/ 
drsketchysbaltimore.wordpress.com| 
for more information. 


7:30 p.m. Baltimore Jewish Film 
Festival 

This film festival highlights Bal- 
timore premieres of Jewish-in- 
terest films. The series presents 
films like The Chosen Ones and 
Circumcise Me which chronicles 
the life story of standup comedi- 
an Yisrael Campbell. Admission 
is $9 per film. The festival takes 
place at the Gordon Center for 
the Performing Arts on 3506 Gw- 
ynbrook Ave. Visit http://www. 
baltimorejff.com/ for more infor- 
mation. 


Tuesday, April 14 


8 p.m. Of Montreal 

This indie-pop collective has 
been at the forefront of the scene 
for years. The band’s sound and 
Style is ever-changing, but one 
thing remains the same: You 
don’t want to miss out when they 
come to town. Admission is $17. 
Sonar is hosting the performance 
and is located on 407 E. Saratoga 
St. Visithttp://sonar.thundertix.com| 
orders/new?performance_id=3751 
for more information. 


8 p.m. A Bronx Tale 

The classic movie, directed by 
Robert DeNiro and written by 
Chazz Palminteri, is also a one- 
man show starring Palminteri. 
The drama will be held in the 
Hippodrome Theatre at the 
France-Merrick Performing Arts 
Center on 12 N. Eutaw St. Tickets 
range from $25 to $60. Visit ittp:// 
www .france-merrickpac.com/home. 
html for more information. 
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Hopkins gears up 


By ALEX Voc KROTH 


\rts & Entertainment 


oS th est mest diver 

y year on cam- 
heidi the student-run Hopkins 
ha eeuval, and this year, it’s 
: pPening this weekend. Estab- 
Hae she the Hopkins Film 

: aims to show indepen- 

dent works from student, local 
and international filmmakers. 
. The weekend kicks off on 
I hursday with the opening night 
party in the Levering courtyard. 
A DJ will be spinning all night, 
and PJ's will provide food and 
beer. 

The screening of films begins 
on Friday with In Short Order, 
the first series of short films for 
the weekend. The first film to be 
screened is a student-made film 
called Straight White Men, by 
Towson student Ricky Johnson. 
Following that will be The Molky 
Way, a film about an elderly Ira- 
nian woman who embarks on 
a solo journey to visit relatives, 
and Héroes No Hacen Falta Alas 
Para Volar, a Spanish-language 
film about a man born without 
arms ... who works as a techno 
DJ. 

The weekend boasts a pletho- 
ra of short films from just about 
every genre and covering the full 
spectrum of experience levels. 
The Festival committee enjoyed 
a strong response from Spanish- 
speaking filmmakers in particu- 
lar. 

“Some of them are very cre- 
ative, though slightly bizarre,” 
committee member sophomore 
Alexandra Byer said of the Span- 
ish films. “We had to weed out 
the good films, but we all had 
differing opinions on them so it 
will be intriguing to see how the 
audiences react to them.” 

It’d be easy, almost automatic, 





ET 





to lump all the Spanish shorts 
into the “foreign film” catego- 
ry, but the films to be screened 
range in subject matter from a 
man with a superhero for an 
imaginary friend (Manual Prac- 
tico Del Amigo Imaginario (abre- 
viado)) to children trying to cross 
the U.S.-Mexico border (Una Vida 
Mejor). 

Some of the festival, naturally, 
will be devoted to the showcas- 
ing of student-made films. Four 
brave Hopkins students submit- 
ted their work for screening on 
Sunday afternoon. Senior An- 
nie Holstein, sophomore Aljosa 
Zovko and senior Dikega Hadnot 
each have one short in the festi- 
val, and senior Hannah Stern- 
berg has two. 

In addition to the wealth of 
short-subject movies, the film 
festival includes feature-length 
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Ciro Petrone and Marco Macor play wanna-be gangsters in the Italian film Gomorra. 


Gomorra ollers powertul 
look into Italian underworld 


By GREG SGAMMATO 
Staff Writer 


Within the first three min- 
utes of Gomorra, a new Italian 
film directed by Matteo Garrone, 
three men are shot and killed in 
a tanning salon. The brutal start 
is only a taste of what the movie 
has to offer. Its rap sheet includes 


money laundering, illegal place- 
ment of poison- 









ous materials there’s Toto, 
and a huge bod teenager wit 
count. ee ‘he GO MORRA aspirations to 
opening scene, ZEEE be “tough.” 
the audience re- |} Starring: Gianfelice Imparato, When he finds 
alizes the film is }} Salvatore Abruzzese drugs left be- 
as, unflinching || Director: Matteo Garrone hind by a gang 
as the reality of || RunTime:137 min. member, he re- 
underground || Rating:R = | turnsthemand 
crime in Italy. narles is invited to 


The movie 
depicts five 
slightly _ inter- 


" locking stories that occur within 
southern Italy, an area dominated 
by gang warfare. The largest of 
these gangs bears the same name 
as the film, and it is the connect- 
ing factor among the five stories. 
One tale involves a man named 
Don Ciro (Gianfelice Imparato), 
a money-carrier for the clan. Af- 

ter a civil war breaks out within 
~ Gomorra, the man will have to 


NS 


choose what side to take — and 

how to save his own life. 
Another section of the film 
focuses on Roberto (Carmine Pa- 
ternoster), a young man who has 
chosen to work for Franco (Toni 
Servillo). The only problem is that 
Roberto’s boss is as conniving 
and soulless as they come. Fran- 
co runs_a business that dumps 
toxic waste into abandoned min- 
ing sites. Then 











join the thugs. 
His 
designed to 

test his resolve, involves don- 
ning a bulletproof vest and being 
shot in the chest. After a gang 
member is shot, the gangsters 
demand justice — and ask Toto 
to make a choice that no one, 
especially not a 13-year-old kid, 
should have to make. 

The Gomorra are everywhere, 
as evidenced by Pasquale the 
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The festival brings together student films, foreign shorts and classics like Hitchcock's Votorious with Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman. 


films from some big names in in- 
dependent film. Director-writer 
Ari Gold sent his release Adven- 
tures of Power for screening on 
Friday night of the festival and 
will be on the line for a phone 
Q&A session after the film. 

Adventures of Power has al- 
ready made the festival rounds, 
including Sundance, and _ stars 
Adrian Grenier (Entourage), Mi- 
chael McKean (of the Christo- 
pher Guest team behind Best in 
Show, This Is Spinal Tap, etc.) and 
Jane Lynch (Role Models, The 40- 
Year-Old Virgin). 

The film follows Power 
(played by director Gold) as he 
leaves his small mining town in 
favor of a cross-country search 
for the nation’s best air drum- 
mers. In Byer’s opinion, the film 
is perfect for the college audi- 
ence. 

“T hope it attracts a lot of stu- 
dents, because it’s a Napoleon 


| Dynamite-esque film that should 


be quite entertaining,” she said. 


| Though Adventures of Power has 
| | already been screened, Gold has 


edited his work since it was an 
official selection at Sundance, 
making the Hopkins screen- 
ing technically a premiere event 
— not bad for a school where the 
humanities tend to fade into the 
background! 

Another feature-length film at 


the Festival is the documentary 
Home. Directed by local filmmak- 
er Brian Plow, Home tells the sto- 
ry of York, Pa., a city just on the 
other side of the Mason-Dixon 
Line, and its recent reinvention. 

Plow holds a faculty position 
at Towson University’s College of 
Fine Arts and Communication as 
an assistant professor of electron- 
ic media and film. He will be in 
attendance for Saturday’s screen- 
ing of Home. 

On Saturday night, the Festi- | 
val will take a time-out from the 
indie flicks to bring a classic back 
to the big screen. Hitchcock’s 
masterful, chilling Notorious. | 
The 1946 suspense classic stars | 
Cary Grant, Ingrgid Bergman 
and Claude Rains. 

Over the course the weekend, 
there will be screenings of more 
than 30 shorts and features 
ranging from documentary to 
experimental to animated. The 
screenings will take place on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
in Shriver and Merganthaler. 
Most events are ticketed ($5 per 
screening, $10 for a day pass 
and $20 for a Festival pass), but 
admission is free for Hopkins 
students, faculty and employees 
with ID. 

For a full schedule and film 
synopses, visit http://www.hop- 
kinsfilmfest.com. 





Lan and Woll 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
Stalf Writer 


Two full-time Hopkins  stu- 
dents have found a way to bal- 
ance the music they love with 
their other academic passions. 
Pianist Mengyu Lan and cellist 
Philip Wolf were recently named 
the winners of the Hopkins Con- 
certo Competition. 

Mengyu Lan is a graduate 
student in the Department of 
Civil Engineering of the Whit- 
ing School. He began his piano 
training at the age of five with 
professors from the Sichuan 
Conservatory of Music in China. 


| For Lan, piano was a natural 


choice. 

“Unlike most other young 
piano students in my country, 
who are forced to study the pia- 
no by their parents, I asked my 
parents to let me study the pia- 
no myself when I was five,” Lan 
told the News-Letter. “Intuitively, 
the sound of piano attracted me 
the first time I heard it.” As Lan 
himself can attest, one need not 
attend a music conservatory to 


| possess extraordinary musician- 


_ ship. 


Additionally, Lan has studied 
with world-renowned teachers 


| such as Zhaoyi Dan and Daxin 
| Zheng and is the youngest pia- 


nist to ever achieve the second- 
highest Chinese level of piano 


| performance. 


In 2000, he was awarded first 
prize in a provincial piano com- 
petition and declared the nation- 
al winner at Tsinghua University 


| Art Camp. For the Mengyu fam- 


ily, growing as a pianist was not 
always easy. 

“Seeing my unstoppable ea- 
gerness for piano study, my 
family bought me one by sell- 
ing some of their equities, like 
TV.” Lan said. “Even when I was 
young, I understood my family’s 
economic situation and I knew I 
had to study very hard to become 
a world-class pianist. Since then I 
practiced the piano four hours a 
day, 365 days a year without any 
exception.” 

Lan has performed solo recit- 
als at Zhongshan Park Hall, Bei- 
jing Jinfan Hall and Tsinghua 
University and has also per- 
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win 2009 


JHU Concerto Competition 


formed here at Hopkins with 
the Chamber Orchestra. He 
studies at Peabody with Corey 
MeVicar. 

Although Lan’s talents are ex- 
ceptional, he has held off on his 
goal of becoming a professional 
pianist. “I have to say it is the 
family economy that has led me 
to give up being a professional 
pianist later on,” Lan said. “It is 
hard to make that choice, since I 
am one of my world-class teach- 
er’s favorite students, but there is 
no other option.” 

He enrolled in Tsinghua Uni- 
versity, a top-ranked school in 
China, and began his academic 
studies while still studying the 
piano. But when he heard that 
his friend had won the 14th 
Chopin Competition, he felt 
conflicted. 

“As once an equally promising 
student, I felt deeply frustrated 
by reading the news and regret- 
ted giving up becoming a profes- 
sional pianist,” Lan lamented. 
“For a long time, I lost my will to 
[excel] in my major.” 

However, Lan continued to 
pursue both engineering and 
musicianship. “Gradually,” he 
said, “I began to realize that it 
is not the reward or certain title 
that makes the piano attractive, 
but the melody and emotion that 
simply make me love it.” 

Philip Wolf is a sophomore 
majoring in mathematics and 
economics. Growing up in Bel- 
mont, Mass., he began playing 
cello in first grade. “My parents 
have no musical background, but 
my dad thought it would be a 
good idea for me to learn music 
at the Longy school,” Wolf said. 
“My dad gave me a list of four 
string instruments, and I chose 
cello, although I am not sure of 
the reason.” 

He performed in the Boston 
Youth Symphony for seven years, 
during which time he was one of 

10 student musicians chosen to 
take part in a cultural exchange 
in Laikipia, Kenya. A documen- 
tary film made about this project 
won an honorable mention at the 
Santa Barbara International Film 
Festival. 

Wolf considered applying to 
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Sixth Annual Transmodern Festival transforms Baltimore 


By EMILY LI MANDRI and 
CHRISTINA WARNER 


For the News-Letter 


This weekend, the Sixth An- 
nual Transmodern Festival was 
truly the place to be in Baltimore. 
Filling four floors of artists’ gal- 
leries and lofts at the H&H Build- 
ing, one simply had to roam the 
venue to find an experience to 
their liking. 

Starting Thursday evening 
and ending Sunday night, the 
first three nights were com- 
prised of live performances, in- 
stallations, film and music that 
were distributed throughout the 
various floors of the H&H build- 
ing. 

Even Baltimore favorite Dan 
Deacon performed late Satur- 
day night to promote his newly- 
released album, Bromst. These 
events were followed on Sunday 
with the festival taking to the 
streets surrounding the H&H 
Building for the ultimate cel- 
ebration of creative ecstasy. The 
News-Letter ventured down to the 
Lexington market area to experi- 
ence two days of the weekend's 
events. 


Friday Night 

The mood at the H&H build- 
ing on Friday night was happily 
chaotic as artists performed and 
the attendees cheered and min- 
gled. It was unclear what should 
have been taken seriously and 
what should have been laughed 
at. 

Upon entering the third floor, 
I witnessed The Color Actors & 
Movers dancing in frenzy to a 
funky saxophone solo. The mem- 
bers were all dressed in brightly 
colored leotards and_ tights, 
festooned with scarves and ec- 
centric accessories. The perfor- 
mance was met with howls and 


laughs. 


The next performance consist- 


ed of two men 
standing across 
from each other 
in the dark, one 
with a DJ table 
in front of him, 
the other stand- 
ing next to a 
luminescent 
trash can with 
smoke rising 
from it. They 
followed a call 


and response 
format, moan- 
ing, whisper- 


ing and yelling 
into their mi- 
crophones. 

The DJ who 
was dressed in 
a dark hoodie 
played indus- 
trialized syn- 
thetic sounds 
from the DJ 
table. The other 
performer had his face covered 
in bright paint and wore a green 
shredded button-down shirt un- 
der a blazer. He primarily mut- 
tered and yelled in a confused 
state. 

Roving the event was a fe- 
male contortionist dressed in 
black and white, with match- 
ing face paint, carrying a sign 
of various possible positions to 
contort herself into. In an en- 
trepreneurial fashion, she had 
organized the positions by dif- 
ficulty, with the most difficult 
at the bottom of sign and the 
easiest at the top, and charged 
accordingly. 

The easiest positions cost 25 
cents while the hardest were a 
whopping $1. I requested one of 
the hardest positions, where the 
contortionist sat on the ground, 
put her left leg behind her head, 
and then stood up with her arms 
ina prayer position in front of her 


body. 


” 
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The next roaming artist I met 
was The Oracle, an interactive 
work by artist Edward Knapp. 
He presented himself as a for- 
tune teller dressed in all black, 
complete with a cape and small 
hat, promising to inform me of 
what would happen in the next 
few months. 

The vision was broken into 
two parts, with the first part in- 
volving burning pieces of last 
week’s City Paper and interpret- 
ing how they fell on a large sheet 
of paper. Based on the positions 
of the ash, he concluded that al- 
though I would be grounded ar- 
chitecturally, | would leave and 
return many times in a series of 
trips. 

The second part of the vision 
consisted of me asking three 
questions as he tossed four shells 
into a bowl. If the majority of 
shells faced up, that would be a 
“yes” while if the majority were 
face down, that would be “no.” I 
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Experimental, cross-cultural music was one of many types of art to be seen at the Festival last weekend. 


was vexed after my first question, 
“Will I have a job once I graduate 
in May?” was met with a unani- 
mous “no.” 

One installation, by Melissa 
Webb, was on the rooftop, and 
was meant to be viewed from the 
warehouse windows. Composed 
of rope ladders, colorful bits of 
fabric and yarn hung across the 
outside space like clothing lines. 
With the beams of a strong spot- 
light focused upon it, the instal- 
lation was blown about by the 
strong wind, thus mimicking the 
ongoing festive frenzy within the 
building. 

The fourth floor consisted of 
an installation of plastic bever- 
age bottles turned upside down 
on metal poles, with a single red 
wire wrapped around the pole. 
One piece of a vodka bottle had 
a yellow post-it directly beneath 
the piece reading “still life with 
vodka $1,500.” Itwas notamusing. 

Ser TRANSMODERN, pace BS 
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By SAM ECKSTEIN 


News & Features Editor 


Adventureland is not what you 
would expect. Written and di- 
rected by Greg Mottola (Super- 
bad) and prominently featuring 
Bill Hader (Saturday Night Live) in 
trailers, Adventureland is market- 
ed as another Judd Apatow-style 
comedy, replete with liquor-store 
hijinks and lovably pathetic he- 
roes. 

In some ways, it is that movie. 
James (Jesse Eisenberg, Squid and 
the Whale), who has just gradu- 
ated from Oberlin with a B.A. in 
comparative literature and his 
Virginity still intact, is a more in- 
tellectual, less funny version of 
Michael Cera’s Evan in Superbad. 
He shares Cera’s lanky 
sensitivity 


frame, 
adorable ner- 
diness (When justifying his vir- 


and 


ginity to a girl, he refers to sex as 
“intercourse” ). 

After his resume and letter 
of recommendation (for mow- 
ing his neighbor’s lawn) are re- 
jected by a number of employ- 
ers, James takes a job at a dingy 
amusement park in his home- 
town to make some cash for the 
awaiting Columbia School of 
Journalism. 

Despite certain similarities, 
this is not another Superbad. In 
his third feature film, Mottola 
moves away from the outrageous 
comedy model to examine a love 
story amidst 
surrounding 





father 
demoted. 

parents, 
had once 
pressured him 
to attend an Ivy 
League school, 
are now asking 
him to consider 
the state school 
instead. 

Coming of age 
is difficult in this 
environment, but 
James and Em 
still manage to 
find each other 
and true love. 

Ciom ne Ii 
(Ryan Reynolds, 
Waiting), the 
atorementioned 
married mainte- 
nance guy at the 
park, serves as 
a cautionary re- 
minder of what 
may lie ahead 


alcoholic 
was 
His 


who 
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for those about 
to enter the real 
world. Connell 
was forced into a marriage that 
he didn’t want and has extended 
his adolescence by working at a 
theme park staffed by teenagers 
and college students. He tells 
bogus stories about jamming 
with Lou Reed and flirts with 
every girl at the park, all while 
having an affair with Em. 
However, 
Adventureland is 




















sadness. Em |] | not all tragedy. 
(Kristen Stew- | ADVENTURE- | Mottola eet 
art, Twilight), }} | LAND on Bobby and 
a fellow game |] - 3 ; Paulette (Hader 
booth worker Starring: Jesse Eisenberg, and Kristen 
at the park, is |} Bill Hader, Kristen Wiig Wiig, SNL), 
James’s love in- Director: Greg Mottola who run the 
terest. After her |} Run Time: 107 min. dilapidated fun 
mother died of Rating: R park with all of 
cancer, her fa- |} Playing at: Landmark at their charac- 
ther married |} Harbor East teristic quirki- 





a “status-ob- 
sessed witch,” 
which left Em in an affair with a 
married man and on the verge of 
alcoholism. 

James's household is only 
slightly more functional. His 
graduation present, funding for 
a Euro trip with his college bud- 
dies, was withdrawn after his 


ARTIST 


Leonard Cohen 


ALBUM 


Live In London 


LABEL 


Sony Records 
RELEASED 


March 31, 2009 


In 2008, Leonard Cohen sold 
out London’s O2 arena, per- 
forming a retrospective of his 
41-year musical career for an au- 
dience of avid fans. The entirety 
of the perfor- 
mance, recently 
released on 
CD and DVD, 
does a surpris- 
ingly good job 
of summing 
Cohen up in a 
single _ night’s 
work. It encom- 
passes the en- 
tirety of what 
has made Leon- 
ard Cohen such 
an unlikely and culturally per- 
vasive figure for over 40 years. 

The album contains many of 
Cohen’s biggest hits — “Dance 
Me to the End of Love,” “Hal- 
lelujah” and “First We Take 
Manhattan” — delivered in his 
characteristically raw, low and 
rough-around-the-edges voice. 
Cohen’s range is hardly impres- 
sive — half the time, his sing- 
ing is hardly more than deep | 
and pitchy recitation. But at 74, 

Cohen is absolutely comfort- 
able with his unique and trade- 
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ness, to bring 
the movie back 
to comedy after the more seri- 
ous scenes. 

Joel (Martin Starr), the pro- 
totypical “games guy,” also 
provides some comic relief. As 
a Russian literature and Slavic 
languages major who loves Go- 
gol and describes himself as an 


and most appealingly, Cohen 
is a fun performer and he is in 
his element before an audience. 
He transitions effortlessly from 
song to song, either monologu- 
ing self-deprecatingly or tell- 
ing a joke that the audience is 
always in on. He adlibs some- 
times and changes lyrics for a 
laugh. 

Cohen delivers throughout al- 
most the entire album. The only 
low point is his rendition of “Ev- 
erybody Knows,” which loses its 
wry gravity in the muddle of an 
unconvincing, unambitious ar- 
rangement. 

Even minor disappointments 
like this, however, are overshad- 
owed by Cohen’s understated self- 
confidence, how 
much he loves 
and believes in 
his material and 
how truly thank 
ful he seems to 
be that his au- 
dience feels the 
same way. Live in 
London impress- 
es because it is 
quintessentially 
Cohen; it cap- 
tures both a man 
and a moment. 


— Alexandra Watson 






Peter Bjorn & 
John 


ALBUM 


Living Thing : 












existential pagan and pragmatic 
nihilist, his humor is more high- 
brow than Bobby, and Paulette’s 
or Jonah Hill’s in Superbad. 

He is set in stark contrast with 
Lisa P. (Margarita Levieva) and 
Pete (Dan Bittner), who work in 
rides at the park. Lisa and Pete 
spend their nights dancing at a 
cheesy disco, Razzmatazz, and 
care more about Mercedes con- 
vertibles and Judas Priest floor 
seats than about literature. 

Mottola stays true to the genre 
of coming-of-age films set in the 
‘80s by dividing his characters 
into nerds and jocks (or, in this 
case, games workers and rides 
workers). He takes some cheap 
shots at his caricatures. 

When James begins to tell Lisa 
about his dream of becoming a 
travel journalist like Dickens she 
cuts him off to muse on the dif- 
ferences in nautical travel. “Sail- 
boats are way more cooler, you 
know, like more classic. But I bet 
speedboats would be a lot more 
fun.” When James told Em the 
same Dickens spiel she listens 
carefully and is interested. 

It is simple dichotomies like 
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Bill Hader and Kristen Wiig of Saturday Mght Live play amusement park employees in Adventureland. 








this one that put Adventureland 
on a predictable course from 
early on in the film. Fortunately, 


James, Kristen and Connell are | 


more layered than the one-di- 
mensional supporting charac- 
ters. Each of them grows and 


changes in ways that are slightly 


unexpected. 
During this transformative 
and revelatory summer, there is 


one constant. Toward the end of | 


the season, when James returns to 


Adventureland to collect his final | 


check, after his entire existence | | 


has been turned on its head in just 


one summer, Bobby is still shout- | 


ing at park “litterbugs” and Con- | 


nell is retelling his Lou Reed story 
to anew group of teenage girls. 
Adventureland, 
inspired by films like Fellini’s 
I Vitelloni and The Last Picture 


Show, among others, does not | 
succeed as a comedy. Asa story | 


of a boy becoming a man, it is 
surprisingly fresh and sweet. It 


portrays the real problems and | 


cravings of young adults and 


gives them room to live and | 
grow in a world that will disap- | 


point them. 
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ARTIST 


Yeah Yeah Yeahs 


ALBUM 
It’s Blitz! 


LABEL 


Interscope Records 
RELEASED 


March 31, 2009 










When Karen O first stated that 
the Yeah Yeah Yeahs’ newest al- 
bum would sound significantly 
different than their previous two, 
my first reaction was “Say it ain’t 
so, Karen!” The Yeah Yeah Yeahs 
skillfully blurred the lines be- 
tween pop and punk, creating a 
sound of their own that was rich 
with gritty distortion, simple yet 
biting guitar riffs and Karen O's 
wailing vocals.They could be up- 
beat and fun or chillingly dark. 

When “It’s Blitz!” dropped, I 
fell in love with them even more. 

A few traditional tracks aside, 
“It’s Blitz!” is a polished, musical- 
ly complex refrain from their tra- 


Thing is the other side of the coin; 
chock full of stuttering synths, 
brooding. (and occasionally bit- 
ter) lyrics and heavy clatters of 
programmed drums. Not really 
so lighthearted, to say the least, 
but this disc is an intriguing de- 
parture from their previous and 
unexpected, but mostly success- 






ditional, grungy D.LY. ethic. The 
album showcases an experimen- 
tal style of the Yeah Yeah Yeahs 
that no one could have possibly 
expected: synth-pop disco. 

The album opens with the 
poppy, dance jam single “Zero.” 
Guitarist Nick Zinner seems to 
have traded in his axe for a fren- 
zy of synthesized rhythms and 
pounding bass which instantly 
brings to mind visions of strobe 
lights and waving glow sticks. 

The sound may be new, but 
Karen O pulls “Zero” into famil- 
iarity with her emotional, fricative 


chanting, laced with a less com- 


mon softer, falsetto crooning. All 
of which is able to blend together 
to make “Zero” the one song from 
“It’s Blitz!” that you will not be 
able to get out of your head. 

The album continues along 
the disco path with “Heads Will 
Roll,” which opens with an omi- 
nous electric organ melody, fol- 
lowed by that now-familiar flurry 
of pounding bass and synthesiz- 
er. It’s potentially the only song 
about decapitation that makes 
listeners want to dance. 

But even the most stubborn, 
change-fearing fans will not 


solute about-face from anything 
from ° Writer's 
Block. Replacing 
whistling with 
bone-crunch- 
ing synths and 
boasting one of 
the boldest kiss- 
off choruses in 


which was | 
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conservatories and double-de- 
gree programs but decided to 
focus on an academic degree 
instead, which is why Hopkins, 


Ts ae : Yoo ; 
given its affiliation with Peabody, 


appealed to him. “Through my 
work at Peabody, I have been able 
to keep my cello playing at a de- 
cent level,” Wolf said, “so I have 
not completely ruled out a career 
in music.” 

He aims to complete two 
hours of practice a day, al- 
though he realizes that with a 
Hopkins workload that’s not al- 
ways possible. “Although there 
are occasional weeks when I 
have a large workload, on aver- 
age I never seem to have a hard 
time finding time to practice, 
Wolf said. 

Last summer, Wolf worked 
at the Boston University Tan- 


glewood Institute. “This was a 
great opportunity for me to be 


[as] immersed in classical mu- 
sic as I was in high school,” he 
said. “For the most part, my cello 
playing at Hopkins is my own 
pursuit.” 

Wolf is currently a member 
of the Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra and has taught cello to 
children at Margaret Brent El- 
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ementary School. Additionally, 
he has organized and played 
in chamber music ensembles a 
collaboration with Michael Kan. 
nen, director of chamber music 
at the Peabody Conservatory, He 
studies at Peabody with Danie] 
Levitov. 

As for his future plans, Wolf 
is still uncertain. He works dijj- 
gently on classes for his majors 
and_ practices regularly. “Aj. 
though there is a lot of talk about 
the interactions between math 
and music, I treat the two as 
completely independent things,” 
Wolf admitted. 

“t have never found that 
knowing one has affected my en- 
deavors in the other.” Whichever 
he chooses, it is evident that he 
is a dedicated student and musi- 
cian. “I aim to keep my academ- 
ics and cello playing at a high ley- 
el so that I have options to work 
with.” 

The next Hopkins Symphony 
Orchestra concert will be on 
April 26 and will feature music 
by Brahms and Sanchez-Gutier- 
rez. Students and faculty will 
have the chance to experience 
both the fantastic musicianship 
of Lan, Wolf and others and the 
surprises the University boasts. 





COURTESY OF DAVID FRIEDLANDER 


Pianist and grad student Mengyu Lan and cellist sophomore Philip Wolf won 
the 2009 Hopkins Concerto Competition, led by chairperson Larissa Woskob. 


be disappointed by “It’s Blitz!” 
Laced between the electro-pop 
tracks are a few choice songs that 
bleed the familiar gritty punk 
aura of the band’s previous two 


personality and musicianship. 
“It’s Blitz!” often portrays the 
softer side of Karen O, with 
slow, heart-wrenching ballads 
such as “Soft Shock” and “Skel- 





albums. 
Thesong “Dull 
Life” sounds like 
it could have fit 
seamlessly with- 
in Fever to Tell. It 
represents a re- 
turn to normalcy 
in the middle 
of the album, a 
simple guitar in- 
troduction build- 








etons.” 

The al- 
bum comes to 
a close with 
four acous- 
tic versions of 
some of these 
slower _ songs, 
a dreamy folk 
dénouement of 
acoustic gui- 
tar, piano and 





ing up toward 

a crash of distorted chord pro- 
gressions and Karen O’s typical 
punching stream of vocals. 

While the Yeah Yeah Yeahs 
used their third album to cross 
genres and re-define the char- 
acteristics that brought them to 
fame, the most notable change 
that “It’s Blitz!” produces is that 
of the persona of lead singer Kar- 
en O. 

Since the band’s beginning 
progression into the music scene, 
Karen O has established herself 
as a hard-hitting, indie-punk 
sex symbol. However, the sing- 
er’s newest creation showcases 
a relatively unseen side of her 


echoing piano lines. 

Adding new 
avenues into the 
PB&J aesthetic, 
the albums title 
track takes a 


and riffing on it 


classic ELO tune 
by the same title 


violin, which 
proves that the Yeah Yeah Yeahs 
can tackle just about any genre. 
“It’s Blitz!” is a standing testa- 
ment to the musical creativity 
and range that the band has to 
offer. 

It is a re-defining of their 
previous image that inevitably 
launches them to a new, almost 
unclassifiable level. They grace- 
fully blend a wide gamut of 
styles to put out a unique voice 
of their own, leaving their fans 
to wonder what new surprises 
this New York trio still has up 
their sleeves. 


— Demian Kendall 


harmonies, the song, initially 
seems fairly spare, but Peter 
Morén earnestly singing “I 
don’t wanna go back/ I don’t 

_ wanna move on/ I don’t wan- 
na grow up/ I don’t wanna 
stay young” makes it hit home 
and proves the group’s ability _ 
to craft seamless and subtle 


















mark delivery. _ ; ful, artistic development. recent memory, with relentlessly p op songs, : ‘' 
_ Writing lyrics before he Almost Gold _ This album's early press came _ this track is oddly energetic, South = Whether they’re weaving 
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struck gold with their inescap- spare electro accompaniments, Album opener “The Feeling” alternate bleakness and feisti- accessible. Sg Suny 


accessible, swee 


but quickly becomes unsettling. : 
as the title repeats, growing more 
strained as the song warbles to- Mo 


ably catchy 2006 breakthrough, 
Writer’s Block, which featured the 
equally infectious single “Young 





poetic | Folks” along with a slew of other ward its close. The next single, ture handcla _ This Way” is a ¢ 
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Gomorra q 


powerful look 
al an [talian 
underworld 


GOMORRA, FROM B3 
the tailor ( 


- . Salvatore ¢ antalupo) 
asquale 


works on haute couture 
dresses and sells his expertise to 
Chinese tailors. 

One must not forget the most 
comical characters of the 
wanna-be-g 


film: 
angsters Marco (Mar- 
co Macor) and Ciro (Ciro Petrone) 
The duo are const 


antly making 
fools of themsely es, 


stolen from a 8ang-controlled fa- 


cility while naked. Although the 
Pair acts so ridiculous that it’s al- 
most ende 


hring guns 


aring, one knows trom 
the start that their attitude and 
false sense of pride can’t survive 
in the context of the film. 

The film is set in Naples and 
takes full ady antage of it; the 
beauty of the surrounding area 
is often juxtaposed with the vio- 
lence taking place. 

Scenes switch from startling 
brutality to beautiful gardens ae 
mountains; shots switch from 

dark buildings or alleyways to 
bright, open countryside; a child 
being shot in the head is fol- 
lowed by the calm ambience of 
Italian countryside. Naples may 
be beautiful, but underneath its 
aesthetically pleasing surface lies 
a disturbing struggle for survival 
and respect. 

On a technical level, Gomorra 
succeeds with flying colors. Gar- 
rone directs the film masterful- 
ly, using a handheld camera to 
mimic the style of a documentary 
— and adds a sense of realism to 
an already gritty and dark work. 

During shootouts or killings, 
the camerawork is rushed, shaky, 
almost nervous, perfectly captur- 
ing the feeling of the moment. 
The sound editing is spot-on and 
the cinematographer balances 
light and dark imagery bril- | 
liantly. Even an aspect as small 
as the subtitles is well done: 
White lettering often blends | 
into white background, prevent- 
ing an American audience from 
reading it and creating a neces- 
sary atmosphere of imperfection. 
Additionally, the subtitles are far 
from overdone; not every word is 
included, forcing the audience to | 
guess what characters are exactly | 
saying and, thus, further interac- | 
tion with the film. 

What is the film trying to say? | 
To answer this question, one | 
must examine the culture of Italy 
and the United States today. Af- 
ter The Godfather series, Scarface | 
and Goodfellas, many in the West 
would believe that the age of the 
gangsters has passed. 

Whether this message is inten- 
tional or not, the movie serves as 
a reminder to the world that mob 
warfare not only still exists, but 
is also more brutal and relent- | 
less than Coppola or Scorsese 
(who, funnily enough, produced 
the American release of Gomorra) 
would have one believe. 

Many who see this film will 
certainly rethink traveling to 
southern Italy — but before they 
make their decision, they will have 
witnessed a breathtaking, brutal 
thriller about a contemporary trag- 
edy going on in the country. 


HAIR 


The American Tribal 
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the Maryland Institute 
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the new musi- 
cal directed by Rick Joyce and 
produced on by the JHU Barn- 
stormers, is a show made for 
New York City 

Originally a Broadway show 
produced by Harold Prince with 
music by Sondheim, 
the entire production is framed 
around the City 
the Big Apple are too numerous 
to count; the flashy exuberance 
with which the play is performed 


i ompany, 


Stephen 


References to 


lends itself to the atmosphere of 
New York and the overriding 
theme about relationships and 
their inherent complications is 
hollow without its key ingredi- 
ent: the city. 

rhis is certainly not to imply 
that the Barnstormers’ produc- 
tion of the show failed. The prob- 
lem with a show set in New York, 
about New York, though, is that 
it really needs to be in New York. 
The farther away it moves from 
its source, the weaker its power 
as a musical gets. 

The production centers 
around Robert (junior James 
Parks), a bachelor in his mid-30s 
surrounded by couples — and 
thus by marriage. It seems as if 
Bobby doesn’t have a friend who 
is single. He spends all his free 
time with five couples and his 
three girlfriends. 

The musical divided 
roughly into thirds by a recur- 
ring scene: Robert’s birthday. 
It’s unclear whether the scene 
is meant to represent pass- 
ing years or different ways in 
which one event took place. In 
any case, Bobby can’t blow out 
his candles, and therefore will 
never get his wish. 

For the entirety of the play, 
the audience is left wondering 
what he really wants, and it is 
not until the final moments of 
the last scene that Robert blows 


is 
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barnstormers in good Company with newest production 


llopkins’s oldest student theater group puts on an admirable production of the classic Sondheim musical, but can’t quite capture that New York City magic 


out his candles — and eluci- 
dates just what he wanted the 
whole time. 

Before the audience reaches 
its epiphany, though, it witnesses 
a multitude of scenes in which 
Robert and his friends question 
the institution of marriage and 
just what it means to be “togeth- 
er.” Each interaction with a dif- 
ferent girlfriend or couple focus- 
es on one particular aspect of a 
relationship. When Robert dines 
with Sarah (junior Evelyn Clark) 
and her husband Harry (sopho- 
more Rob Keleher), the topic un- 
der examination is self-control 
and sacrifice. 

Harry, after being arrested 
twice — once for public inde- 
cency and again for driving un- 
der the influence is “on the 
wagon.” Sarah, attempting to 
lose weight, is on a strict diet, 
which leads her to partake in 
“food voyeurism” and watch 
Robert eat her freshly baked 
brownies. 

That’s not all; Sarah has been 
taking karate lessons, which she 
exhibits by beating on her hus- 
band several times. The scene 
culminates when Harry, along 
with the rest of the husbands, 
perform “Sorry-Grateful,” in 
which they lament on the am- 
bivalence of marriage. The 
spouses are certainly grateful 
for their wives, but at the same 
time, they regret their decision 
to commit. 

More people prove to present 
more complications. Peter (ju- 
nior Gordon Mack) and Susan 
(junior Carol Santoro) are the 
perfect couple — until Robert 
discovers that they’re getting 
divorced. 

David (senior Nicholas Wer- 
ner) and Jenny (sophomore Re- 
becca McGivney) join Robert in 
smoking a joint, but after Jenny 
has gone to bed, David informs 
Bobby that his wife didn’t enjoy 
the experience at all; she was 
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Junior Vanna Dela Cruz, freshman Paula Fernandez-Baca and sophomore Emily Holthaus play the three girlfriends of the protago- 
nist in the Barnstormers’ production of Stephen Sondheim's Company, running through this weekend at Smirnow Theater. 


only trying to placate her hus- 
band. 

Robert continues to seea pretty 
stewardess named April (sopho- 
more Emily Holthaus), even as he 
grows to resent her lack of intel- 
ligence and wit. His relationship 
with her, like so many, is merely 
physical. 

Another of his girlfriends, 
Marta (junior Vanna Dela Cruz), 
is way too cool for him, but Bobby 
pursues her in an attempt to feel 
younger and better about him- 
self. Every relationship that ex- 
ists between characters is packed 
with layers of contradictions and 
resentment, yet also love and 
friendship. Ambivalence is eas- 
ily an overarching theme of the 
work. 

Musically, the show excels. 


The pit band is spot-on; Michael 
Kennedy directs a_ talented 
group of musicians. Every cast 
member pulls off their respec- 
tive numbers very well. A few 
songs are especially effective: 
“Company,” the first number, 
starts off like a medley and 
builds to its momentous con- 
clusion. “Being Alive,” Robert’s 
last stand, is a heartfelt number 
that requires powerful lungs 
anda strong presence on stage; 
luckily, Parks has both. 

This review began by recog- 
nizing how Company loses effi- 
cacy as it moves away from the 
Big Apple. Although this is very 
true, this loss is more than off- 
set by Mr. Parks. As Robert, his 
role a hilarious mixture of ap- 
prehension, kindness and un- 


certainty. 

Robert is present in every 
scene of the play, but his ab- 
sence is never wanted; the story 
is structured around him, and 
without Parks’ character, the 
play would be sorely lacking 
what it talks so much about: 
heart and soul. 

Throughout the play, Robert 
oscillates between wanting mar- 
riage and dreading it. Thanks to 
Parks’s fantastic portrayal of the 
character, when Robert’s true de- 
sires are finally revealed at the 
outcome of the musical, we're 
happy that his wishes are grant- 
ed. 

The Barnstormers will be per- 


forming Company from Friday to 


Sunday at the Swirnow Theater in 
the Mattin Center. 





Sixth Annual Transmodern Festival transforms B’more with art and music 


TRANSMODERN, From B3 
The fifth floor was by far the most 
fun. An installation of toilets 
filled with wrapped candy sur- 
rounded a series of TV monitors 
playing videos, while in another 
room films of people acting as 
different insects were projected 
onto the walls. 

In an adjacent space, artists 
provided on-the-spot makeovers 
which consisted of a_ haircut, 
make up and a funky vintage 


| outfit. Participants were photo- 


graphed and then added to the 
portfolio binder on view. The cos- 


| metics table was half filled with 


beauty supplies, while the other 
half was cluttered with opened 


| cans of beer. 


Xavier, a woman artist in a 
striped shirt, painted on mus- 


| tache and tattooed neck, singled 


me out and began to plan an 
asymmetrical razored haircut. 


| Just as she was about to com- 


mence, there was an announce- 
ment that the makeovers had 
ended for the evening. 

After all, it was 1 a.m. Xavi- 
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er was disappointed, while I 
was relieved. She gave me her 
number in case I was ever in 
the mood for the asymmetrical 
hairdo. 

Herded by the crowd, I pro- 
ceeded to the vintage clothing 
rack, where it was assumed that 
if makeovers had ended, surely 
anything on the rack was up 
for grabs. It was pandemonium 
as visitors tried on blazers and 
blouses and wing-tipped dress 
shoes, eventually running away 
while the artists realized what 
was going on and tried to recol- 
lect their clothing. 

As the crowd started to thin 
out, I headed to the sixth floor 
for a quick peek. There was a 
separate entrance fee for a mu- 
sical performance and, decid- 
ing it wasn’t worth it, I ended 
up leaving H&H for the night. 
Friday night at the Baltimore 
Transmodern Festival proved 
to be a relaxing, whimsical and 
fun event with an eclectic array 
of performances, installations 
and attendees. 


Sunday Afternoon 

At first it merely seemed to 
be a small huddle of vibrantly 
clothed people on the sidewalk. 
However, because Sunday after- 
noon at the Transmodern Fes- 
tival had been advertised as a 
“pedestrian service exquisite,” I 
knew there had to be much more 
than that. 

Walking toward the H&H 
Building, two individuals teeter- 
ing on stilts were the first to catch 
my eye. Much to the amazement 
of the people sitting in their cars 
at the red light, Owen Brightman 
and Santina Gutierrez drew a red 
ribbon across the intersection un- 
til it was taught. Then, with over- 
sized scissors, they performed a 
ribbon cutting ceremony for any- 
one and everyone who cared to 
watch. 

Sneaking in to a street sa- 
fari group led Joe Meduza, a 
man dressed as a milkmaid in 
platform heels, I began the trek 
through the Lexington Market 
and Seton Hill neighborhood 
where various booths were set 
up. 
The tables had signs rang- 
ing from the politically-mind- 
ed “Postcards to Obama” to 
the whimsical “Make a Wish” 
booth. Of course, there was a ta- 
ble covered in vegan soaps and 
handmade jewelry, but that is 
to be expected. Everything else 
that I encountered that Sunday 
afternoon, however, was unex- 
pected. 

Ingrid Burrington’s colorfully 
filled chalkboard was _particu- 
larly clever. Burrington had com- 
piled a booklet of 100 questions 
which ranged from the vague 
“Is it enough?” to the more spe- 
cific “Why does no one laugh at 
my art history jokes?” Over the 
course of the day, Transmodern 
attendees could choose a ques- 
tion at random and scrawl their 
answer to it on the board. Of 
course, they weren't allowed to 
write the question. 

. Early in the afternoon, the 
board was almost completely 
filled when I wrote my answer 
to the question: “Do you identi- 
fy with sharks because they are 
sharp-toothed killing machines 
or because if they stop moving 
they'll die?” In a world filled 
with questions, it’s nice to see 
something that'is full of answers 





COURTESY OF CHRISTINA WARNER 


Artists at the Transmodern Festival set up shop on the city streets last weekend. for 
an experimental, interactive experience between art-makers and art-lovers. 


— even if they’re not in response 
to a question we've asked. 

The afternoon's _ structured 
events concluded with a love pa- 
rade led by the Fluid Movement 
marching band. It was a spec- 
tacle to behold; clumps of crazily 
dressed individuals (one of the 
more interesting costumes was a 
life-sized vagina), transvestites, 
walking traffic cones and people 
on stilts traipsed down the Balti- 
more streets. 

With signs reading “B’more 
Love” held high, we truly 
looked like a group of hippies 
and members of the counter- 
culture movement who had 
somehow been displaced from 
the ‘60s. Cars honked, people 
waved and one loud-mouthed 
man yelled, “So, you all love 
each other?” 

Although his snarky ques- 
tion received a_ resounding 
“yes” from those marching in 
the parade, the hug circle that 
was later orchestrated certainly 
demonstrated the reality of that 
shared love in a more unspoken 


Way. 

In preparing to attend the fes- 
tival, I stumbled across a com- 
ment on a message board that 
read “I just hope I am not hassled 
by all these people at the festi- 
val, though. Like, don’t make 
me part of your art, please.” I 
laughed, but after attending on 
Sunday, I understood what that 
individual meant. In experienc- 
ing the experimental art forms 
and music, it is easy to find your- 
self wrapped up in the craziness 
of the festival. 

Nearly all the artists enticed 
guests to become part of their 
art, and if they didn’t, they still 
asked for money. While not al- 
ways immediately appealing, 
all the forms of self-expres- 
sion that were showcased at 
the Transmodern Festival were 


unique, 
An event not to be missed, 
the Transmodern Festival 


wasn’t just a collaboration of 
different forms of art, but it was 
a celebration of different types 
of people. 
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When indulging in the J ohns Hopkins University's renowned 
fraternity life, keep in mind the following party “do nots.” 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

Don’t bother doing your hair or 
makeup this morning. It won't do 
any good. Some people are just 
lost causes. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) ; 
Party animal mindsets die hard. If 
you want to reform, consider get- 
ting thee to a nunnery. They’II set 
you straight! 





Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

Too many people try and impress 
the opposite sex by putting on an 
act. If you really want to a laid 
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Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Will you forgive me if I tell you 
hat Jupiter says youre going to 

tlie wee? Sorry, but don’t kill 
the messenger! 


orpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
ud around and take stock of 
your life. If you can say you've ac- 
complished somahiliny, great. If 
not, this week will suc for you. 


ittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
rie any hot-blooded mammal, 
you wish you could ... relate to 
other mammals more often. Too 
bad there’s no hope for you. 


on a daily basis, be yourse 
y 


Never... 
sof Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 

A mysterious stranger will ap- 
proach you this week. Make sure 
you keep mace on you, this IS Bal- 
timore, ya know. 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Hard times are ahead for you. Sor- 
ry to be the one to break the bad 
news. But maybe it will be easier if 
you know it’s coming. 


1. Wear nice shoes. After the sloshing floors of Orientation week, most freshmen learn 
their lesson, Stick to the frat flip-flops. 





2. Respect the theme. When they said dress like a Barbarian, they meant wear minimal 
clothing, not take a scissor to a wife beater and some Sofees... When they said dress for 
Easter, they also meant wear minimal clothing. 


Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

Total destruction of your life will 
begin this week. The only way to 
save yourself is to deliver cookies 
to the Gatehouse. Save yourself! 


Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 
Or maybe it’s the Leos who will 
have a bad week. I’m not sure ... 
there was smog covering up the 
fateful stars last night... 


“OSCOpe 


3. Single out one girl in a group of girls. Her friends will shoot you menacing looks and 
vow to “rescue” her from you, no matter how “handsome” your mother promises you 
are. get oe 


Pisces: (Feb. 19- March 20) 
Fool! Don’t you know that reading 
horoscopes is almost as pathetic 
as writing horoscopes! You should 
be ashamed of yourself! 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

You probably have heard this be- 
fore, but you're pretty good at 
what you do. So keep it up. And 
stop trying to do anything else. 


your Hor 


4. Bring up anything school related. You will be bombarded with chants of “Dude...leave 
the books at home,” and “Dude.” 2 






















5. Dance at Wawa. Stay away from those poles, girls! 


While hosting a party may 
‘sound like fun, keep in mind 
that there are responsibili- 


6. Try to find a long-lasting relationship. Licking whipped cream off of arandom boy's 
sweaty neck is not the best way to meet your future boyfriend. io 





7. Touch the walls, The hours of dancing dripping down your back sh id drench you 
enough, without the help of the unidentified liquid condensed on every available surface 
around the room. —— oe : _— 


ties as well. If you’re not into 
cleaning up the next morning, 








8. Stereotype the frat brothers. Pike's pet iguana testifies to their true nurturing tenden- 
cies. oe 8 — 


make sure you have guests 





fe : _who are willi k 
9. Drink anything that is solely identified by its color. It won't be aking up in | Sibaaion MING) tO Como ie 
Union Memorial the next morning and realizing that the only explanation you have for | 
the paramedics is that you must have had “too much pink.” ; 











and help. Also, you need to 
make sure all your guests are 


10. Drink anythin, 


Parties: from cupcakes to Solo cup — 


‘ve been thinking a lot 
about parties lately. I re- 
member the days when 
a party meant having a 
bunch of friends over, 
playing some games and eating 
cupcakes. It is strange to me that 
fraternities do not provide cup- 
cakes. It would definitely ingra- 
tiate the brethren to the female 
sex. The end of a typical night 
would change from “I would 
stay, Jasper, but I have this really 
big quiz on Monday .. .” to “Oh, 
Jasper, these cupcakes are deli- 
cious. Also, I find your eyebrows 
alluring. Want to make out?” 
Suddenly it would go from just 
being a regular party to a super 
awesome slumber party. 

Instead, frats are where flip- 
flops go to die. They’re hot. 
They're sticky. I 
remember — dur- 
ing orientation of 
my freshman year 
standing on the 
curb thinking “I 
can't do four years of this, there 
has to be a better option.” Then I 
walked inside of one of the frats 
and watched everyone around 
me be ragingly stupid and 
thought about how lonely I felt. 
Why was everyone else having 
fun but not me? Was there 
something wrong with 

_me? 

The answer was 
simple. I simply 
had not drunk 
as much as ey- 
erybody else. 
But that just 
wasn’t going 
to happen. | 
didn’t know 
anyone and 
it didn’t seem 
like a good idea 
to get completely 
obliterated in a room 
full of complete strangers. What 
if they took my shoes and slung 
them over a telephone line? 
What then? 

I soon learned that there 
were other kinds of parties at 

- college. House parties. These 
_ were more selective and chill 
“an | sanitary than the frater- 
“ aie erings of my earlier 
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days. I soon found myself much 
more comfortable and willing 
to go a little crazy. Suddenly, 
it wasn’t so bad to be a little 
drunky-drunk. And there were 
cupcakes at these parties; deli- 
cious, delicious cupcakes. 

For the most part, these par- 
ties take place with people 
whom I adore hanging out 
with, whether they are so-  / 
ber or less than sober. Yet { 
there are several anoma- 
lies. I have several friends 
I avoid at all costs when 
they are drunk because, 
frankly, they annoy the 
pants off of me. I know other 
people who are great friends 
but we just never go out togeth- 
er because they have their own 
separate party culture. There can 
even be anom- 
alies within 
your own party 

° group. Theworst 
Dilemma is when you get 

a friend who, on 
occasion, is a mean drunk; you're 
sitting there wondering the whole 
time if they are always this mean 
and just hold it in, or if alcohol 
really has changed them into a 
completely different person. 

I've thought about this a lot, 
actually, especially relating to the 
hook-up culture. I have friends 
who are too intimidated to 
dance in a group without 
a drink or two, much less 
9 walk up to some guy they 
like and have a regular 
conversation with 
him. Alcohol can 

be a good way 
to calm your 
nerves and to 
take off the edge, 
this I understand. 
But there is a flip 
side to this story as 
well. Some people just 
get drunk and hook up with 
whomever, because they no lon- 
ger care. Everyone has had to 
question at one point or another 
“Was that just a drunk thing or 
did it actually mean something?” 
Not a great feeling. 

I don’t think anyone would call 

this kind of scenario something 


that they long for. Yet, these are 






the people idolized as the ones 
who “party the hardest” — this 
always said with a note of pride. 
I love conversations with people 
who can talk about nothing but 
their drunken de- 
baucher- 















ies. And 
by love, 
I mean 
they are 
the most 
boring 
people 


ever, 
second 
only 
to the 
people 
w h o 
have con- 
versations 
which consist entirely of Family 
Guy quotes. It’s cool that people 
have something they can bond 
over. But, somehow it’s just nev- 
er that impressive to me. If your 
brain is so buzzed you can no lon- 
ger register adrenaline, where is 
the thrill in doing crazy things? 
Yeah, it’s cool to have sex drunk- 
enly on a roof with someone, but 
isn’t it almost more impressive if 
you're sober? 

And what if none of this is for 
you? What if your ideal party is 
a slumber party in which your 
friends come over and watch a 
movie, drink nothing but cherry 
coke and fall asleep with pop- 
corn kernels sticking to your 
face? Why don’t those people 
get street cred? Why is it just the 
ones who get wasted out of their 
minds who are considered cool, 
when really they are the biggest 
idiots? Why do we even care 
about how people party in the 
first place? 

It’s an interesting question to 
puzzle over, and we may never 
know the answer. I think that 
it is good to have an open mind 
towards debauchery, but at the 
same time, you should be able to 
have fun without being drunk. I 


guess the bottom line is that life is _ 


pretty short, and you should have 
the type of parties you want. I, 
for example, would love to have a 
murder mystery party or a joust- 
ing party. What say you to that? 





having a good time during the 
party, not just you. Of course, 
the easiest way to avoid all 
this? Go OUT to party instead 


of throwing one yourself! 


















Your Tracks ¥ 
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he key to any good party is the right music. You want to include songs that most peo le 3 
know (even if they don’t know that they know them) and can ane along to, saaloe G 

songs that are very danceable. Because this definition is fairly broad, a party playlist can _ 
include songs from almost any genre you can think up. ee 


It’s good to begin the night with a few songs that people know and will sin ae fe This w 
they get into the music and enjoy the party while they’re still sober and too seas to get dene — 


dance. 
1. “You Spin Me Right Round” — Dead or Alive 
_2.“Wrong Way” — Sublime 


3. Tainted Love” — Soft Cell 


£ 


ongs and a few drinks have 
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Quentin and Sam 





como un 
pescado. 
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ALL I DID TO FAIL OUT OF 
CHOOL WAS TO FORGET TO 


BRING MY CLICKER TO MY 
ELECTRONIC FINAL... 


#@$% TECHNOLOGY! 
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Hoohoohoo. Sam, dont think you're 
the only one who can speak another 
language!  / **>s 
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disp('Why, thanks for asking. I am 
good. How are you?’'); 
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SOME STUDENTS ARE HAVING DIFFICULTY AD- 
JUSTING TO SCHOOL IN THE 21ST CENTURY... 
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Saumya Gurbani 


Pun Intended 


Mugs and glasses, they make quite a cup-le. 


Double Meanings 











other day 


So, I bought some RAM the 


What are you 
going to make? 






By Jessica Shiao 










By Jane Yee 


Third Person Objective 


THE EPIS'TEME 
AGONY AUNT 
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My Wretched Time in Russia! 


As soon as the train pulled 
into the station, I already felt 
completely immersed in every- 
thing Russian, despite having no 
knowledge of the language. 

Dense St. Petersburg atmo- 
sphere poured into the train, 
and the air of depression was 
omnipresent; a middle-aged Rus- 
sian mistress waved at me as | 
stepped off the train onto the 
platform before she stepped in 
front of the oncoming train with 
such purpose. 

As I wheeled my suitcase 
along the platform towards the 
Great Russian beyond, I could 
feel all of that great energy 
flowing through me! Russia! 

Russia! How wretched, dis- 
persed and uncomfortable every- 
thing is about 
you! 


would be able to 
write that per- 
fect novel: the 
perfect blend of 
humor, intense pessimism, tem- 
poral lobe epilepsy, Slavic syntax 
and clinical depression! 

A man with an overgrown 
graying beard directed me 
towards the taxi stand, in be- 
tween greeting words of capi- 
talist hostility and proletarian 
maxims. 

As I stood in line waiting for 
transport, I overheard the revolu- 
tionary discussion that so often 
pervade Russian casual discourse 
and everydayness. 

“Radast!” 

“Lyoboof?” 

“Dal” 

As I snuck the odd peek at 
these two men, slumping in tat- 
tered coats and off black top 
hats, I could not help but smile 
as widely as the Neva, revealing 
my Park Avenue enamel for all to 
see. 

My drive was going along 
well enough: We crossed over 
the Little Neva and drove along 
Nevsky Prospekt through the 
marketplace. 

Isaw the unmistakably beau- 
tiful sight of intense poverty, 
ragged beggars and a large col- 
lection of moneylenders smiling 
while juggling Ruble coins in 
front of the ragged beggars. 

That smile crept back onto my 









cel 





= tad 


| Oneweek \ ater... 


face as I leaned out the window 
and tossed some spare change to 
a cute girl sitting cross legged on 
a bench (she even smiled back at 
me!). 

However, soon the driver hid 
those beautiful artifacts disap- 
pear. 

On all sides were not these 
joys of St. Petersburg, but purely 
the minutia of everywhere else. 
There was simply nothing Rus- 
sian about it! Drug store chains, 
soda advertisements and fast- 
food restaurants made forced 
their way into my view, throw- 
ing aside the jubilant poverty of 
the marketplace. 

Men walked in business suits 
with close cropped hair, bare 
heads, carrying brief cases as 

they crossed 
the street; 


Finally I Jeremy Bremer worst of all, 


they spoke 


Kierkegaard’s Smile English! 


I overheard 

one such dis- 

cussion as the driver stopped at 
an intersection. 

“How was your meeting with 
Smith?” 

“Could have been worse, could 
have been worse.” 

“You going out with your wife 
tonight?” 

“Yea, | thought we’d go see a 
show, maybe a play.” 

“A Chekhov?” 

At this point the men starting 
laughing hysterically, bumping 
elbows with each other, before 
the play-goer responded, “Good 
one, good one. I was thinking 
maybe some Andrew Lloyd Web- 
ber.” 

“Ah, the master!” 

The two men bowed their 
heads in solace, while consider- 
ing the likes of Starlight Express, 
Phantom of the Opera and Joseph 
and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat. A tear came to one of 
the men’s eyes! 

“Russia! Russia! How 
wretched, dispersed and un- 
comfortable everything is 
about you?” 

I could not help but exclaim 
out the window as the taxi be- 
gan to lurch onward (even such 
a vulgar statement could not 
shake the men from their medi- 
tation!) 


By B. G. Warner 
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Remembering what you just saw 


New research suggests how visual information can be stored in short term memory 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Drop your News-Letter for a 
minute and take a quick look 
around. Now pick up your pa- 
per again (welcome back!). How 
much of what you just saw do 
you remember? 

Visual information and 
other sensory data — does not 
disappear from your brain the 
moment you stop perceiving it. 
Rather, it remains in your short 
term memory for some brief pe- 
riod of time. 

Although the persistence of 
visual information in short-term 
memory has been widely as- 
sumed by neuroscientists and 
psychologists — because oth- 
erwise, our daily experience of 
visual perception simply doesn’t 
make sense — there has actually 
been very little experimental evi- 
dence for it. 

Some have argued that the 
lack of persistence would seem to 
make perfect sense, considering 
that an organism’s visual world 
is constantly changing, whether 
from the movement of the head 
and eyes or because of actual 
changes in the environment. 

If there were such a visual 
memory that stayed put for a 
long time, even for only a second 
or so, it would be highly detri- 
mental for organisms; one scene 
would blur into another, mak- 
ing the organism pray for larger, 
more visually able predators. 

But it is in fact just as hard to 
imagine a world in which images 
didn’t stick around in the brain 
for at least a little while: This 
would be a world of jumpy snap- 
shots of the visual world that 
never coalesce into one coherent 
image. 

Needless to say, an organism 
without such an ability to store 
past visual stimuli, at least on a 
short-term scale, wouldn’t sur- 
vive very long in any environ- 
ment, either. 

Because this sort of short-term 
visual memory is so vital, it is 
all the more confusing that, for 
a long time, no such persistence 


has been experimen- 
tally confirmed in the 
visual system. 

Philip O’Herron 
and Rudiger von der 
Heydt of the Kriger 
Mind/Brain Institute 
at Hopkins have stud- 
ied the visual system 
of macaque monkeys 
in order to better un- 
derstand how itis that 
this short-term persis- 
tence hasn’t been seen 
in recordings made in 
the laboratory. 

They propose that 
the reason this  vi- 
sual memory _hasn’‘t 
been seen is that the 
memory is easily dis- 
rupted by the input of 
a new stimulus. 

“The neurons 

showed memory . 
. This is exciting be- 
cause it may help 
[researchers] to un- 
derstand how the vi- 
sual system performs 
object constancy. It 
also is different from 
what most research- 
ers have found in the 
visual system which 
is that for basic visual elements, 
there is no memory,” O’Herron 
said, summarizing their work. 

Specifically, von der Heydt 
and O’Herron recorded from V2 
cells in a part of the brain’s cortex 
that is devoted to visual process- 
ing. These V2 neurons respond 
to certain edge configurations; 
some V2 neurons respond prefer- 
entially when the edge is formed 
with the object on the right side, 
others on the left. 

Interestingly, when edge rep- 
resentations are followed by am- 
biguous images (which actually 
include an edge exactly like that 
of the original stimulus), the neu- 
rons’ activity is unaffected: It per- 
sists, despite the new visual input. 

This suggests that, despite the 
dearth of evidence for the model, 
there does in fact seem to be some 
sort of visual short term memory 
that is at work that makes it eas- 





Imaging studies like this have shown how the brain responds to different visual stimuli. A recent | 
study demonstrates how this visual response can be temporarily stored in these brain regions. 


ier for organisms to see their vi- 
sual world as one coherent, clear 
scene rather than in a series of 
muddled, confusing snapshots. 

“There are cells in the brain 
which encode [object boundar- 
ies]. This is an important part of 
recognizing objects — the brain 
must first group together what 
parts of the scene belong to what 
objects before you can recognize 
your coffee cup. We decided to 
see if there was a memory in 
the brain for this figure-ground 
signal that would help explain 
how the brain can see objects as 
constant across many different 
eye movements,” O’Herron said. 
And they have. 

This type of short-term memory 
is quite distinct from what is called 
working memory, however, which 
requires conscious attention in or- 
der to fulfill a specific task. 

Rather, the specific type of 


Mosquito immune system can fight malaria 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins researchers have dis- 
covered a possible new means to 
control malaria even before it in- 
fects a person. The malaria para- 
site is transmitted to humans 
by a mosquito. This discovery 
would allow the mosquito’s own 
immune system to attack the 
parasite. 

Normally, Anopheles mosqui- 
toes carry malarial organisms 
without their immune systems 
challenging the parasite. A team 
of researchers led by George Di- 
mopoulos has discovered the 
pathway involved in silencing 
the mosquito immune system’s 
reaction. Turning this pathway 
off would block malaria at the 
host stage, before it even enters 
the human body. 

Malaria is a highly infectious, 
widespread disease. According 
to Yuemei Dong, a coworker of 
Dimopoulos, “Malaria is still 
one of today’s most devastating 
infectious disease with a world- 
wide prevalence of over 400 mil- 
lion cases and two million deaths 
per year.” 

Even though anti-malarial 
drugs exist, a strategy of control- 
ling the spread of malaria, in- 
stead of just mitigating its effects, 
would target the disease at its 
source, rather than when it gets 
into the body. 

“Our goal is to identify the 
key components of mosquito im- 
mune system in killing malaria 
parasites,” Dong said. Normally, 

in mosquitoes that carry malarial 
parasites, genes code the produc- 
tion of certain proteins called 
negative regulators, which block 
the normal response of the im- 
mune system to the parasites. 

Dimopoulos’s team silenced 
those genes, and discovered the 
pathway mosquitoes normally 

would take to block malarial 


parasites: op ge} : 
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The Anopheles mosquito's immune system may be exploited to combat parasites. 


to human Plasmodium in three 
divergent Anopheline malaria 
vector species.” Plasmodium is 
a malarial parasite that infects 
humans, and is typically carried 
by the Anopheles mosquito; the 
mosquito is thus a “vector” for 
malaria, as it carries the parasite 
that causes the disease. 

Dong’s finding means that 
Plasmodium would not infect the 
mosquito and thus would not be 
passed on to humans. 

Even more significantly, Di- 
mopoulos said, “We also showed 
that the activation of an immune 
response that was capable of 
clearing the parasite did not have 
a significant impact on the mos- 
quito’s fitness.” Thus, mosquitoes 
that lacked the negative regulator 
for the immune response were no 


less likely to survive, reproduce 


and pass on their genes. 
Therefore, he said, “we can 
use genetic engineering to make 
mosquitoes resistant to the ma- 
laria parasite.” This can be done 


© 






without affecting mosquitoes’ 
survival, so genetically engi- 
neered malaria-resistant mos- 
quitoes would be no less likely 
to thrive and spread their genes 
among the mosquito population 
than non-resistant mosquitoes. — 

Further, the malaria parasite 
would have a difficult time de- 
veloping resistance. “We are go- 
ing to overexpress Rel2 in the 
transgenic mosquitoes and test 
their capabilities of killing ma- 
laria parasites. The highlight of 
this strategy which differentiates 
it from others is that by activat- 
ing Rel2, the genetically modi- 
fied mosquitoes will attack the 
malaria parasite with several 
independent immune factors,” 
Dong said. 

Rel2 is the protein that triggers 
the immune system’s response to 
malaria; since it activates multi- 
ple immune factors, the parasite 
would need to develop resistance 


to all those factors in order to— 


avoid being wiped out. 
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short term memory O/Herron 
and von der Heydt have recorded 
is thought to play a part in object | 
recognition, allowing organisms | 
to have stored, at least for a short | 
while, a representation of an ob- 
ject or configuration of objects re- | 
cently seen. 

O’Herron and von der Heydt’s | 
findings are important in that 
they show more clearly how it is | 
that animals function in a rapidly 
changing visual world, but there 
still remain many. mysteries to 
solve, as O’Herron is well aware. 

“The next step is to see if this 
memory exists across eye move- 
ments. In the recent study we just 
removed the figure-ground cues 
and saw the memory. But we 
would like to see if the eyes move 
away, does the figure-ground 


information transfer to the new | 
removed intact, a much larger in- 


neurons in the brain that now 
represent that object.” 


| ally 





That's the grant-winning ques- 
tion. 
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ce surgery: 


a less scarring option? 


By TIFFANY NG 


| Stall Writer 


A woman is lying on the op- 
erating table. Her kidney is being 
removed for organ donation. The 
surgeon makes three cuts, each 
less than a centimeter long, in her 
abdomen. A couple hours later, 
her kidney is out, fully intact. 

Wait a minute, you might be 
thinking. Is it physically pos- 
sible to remove a kidney, which 
is about the size of your fist, 
through a hole the size of a pea? 
Well, it’s not. 

But there is a trick to this pro- 
cedure. Although there were 
only three tiny external incisions 
made, the kid- 


———— ee 


SO-SeEXY scar. 

However, in the case of the or- 
gan transplant, they eliminated 
the need for a larger external scar 
by making an incision in the uter- 
us of the patient after the healthy 
kidney had been dissected. 

They then put the kidney ina 
bag, which is removed through 
the vagina. The vaginal incision 
is then closed, leaving the patient 
with only three visible cuts. 

Not only does this procedure 
have significant cosmetic ben- 
efits, but it also causes less bleed- 
ing and post-operative pain, and 
has a much shorter recovery time 
because the largest incision is 
made inside the body where it is 

less susceptible 





ney was actu- 
removed 
through the pa- 
tient’s vagina. 
This proce- 
dure was per- 
formed for the 
first time ever 


at the Hopkins SURGEON 
| Hospital last 
month. 


Similar procedures have been 
done in the past where the kid- 


| ney was cancerous or diseased, 
| but this is the first instance in 
which a kidney was removed 


healthy and fit for donation. 

In general, a nephrectomy, or 
the surgery that removes one’s 
kidney, is done using a method 
known as laparoscopy. The sur- 
gical instruments are introduced 
into the body through the three 
small incisions, and include an 
instrument for viewing the sur- 


| gical area, like a video camera. 


The other instruments physi- 
cally separate the unwanted kid- 
ney tissue from the surrounding 
tissues. 

Removing diseased tissue is 
slightly trickier. Sometimes the 
diseased kidney can be divided 
into several smaller pieces and 
removed from the existing inci- 
sions. 

However, if the tissue is to be 


cision, around 5 to 6 inches, must 
be made, leading to more pain, a 
longer recovery time and a not- 


This way, the patient 
will have absolutely 
no visible scars. 

— MouHAMaAD ALLAF, 


to infection. 


Further- 
more, the in- 
cision made 


in the vagina 
is able to heal 
very well and is 
not as painful 
as an abdomi- 
nal incision. 

However, 
there are some drawbacks in 
performing the procedure lapa- 
roscopically. “The instruments 
that we use in laparoscopy, while 
sophisticated, do not have the de- 
grees of freedom that the human 
hand has,” said Mohamad Allaf, 
director of Minimally Invasive 
and Robotic Surgery at Hopkins, 
who led the surgical team for this 
procedure. 

“Also, our instruments do 
not give us the ability to feel as 
well as we can with the human 
hand.” 

Nevertheless, with improve- 
ments in instrumentation tech- 
nology, the future of laparoscopic 
surgery looks pretty bright. “We 
hope to be able to perform the 
entire procedure through the va- 
gina without the use of any ports 
through the abdomen,” Allaf 
said. 

“This way, the patient will 
have absolutely no visible scars.” 
These advances in kidney remoy- 
al surgeries should also encour- 
age more people to donate their 
kidneys. 





You may have missed... ) 
Antarctic ice shelf collapsed last week 


By AMY DUSTO 
Staff Writer 


An ice bridge connect- 
ing the vast Wilkins ice shelf 
— an ice mass about the size 
of Connecticut — to Antarc- 
tica splintered into hundreds 
of smaller pieces after it broke 
apart from the continent late 
last week. 

Ice shelves like the Wilkins 
take centuries to develop, yet 
the destruction of a large por- 
tion of it occurred in just two 
days. 

Satellite images from the 

' European Space Agency in- 
dicate that for the past one 
to two months the shelf ap- 
peared stable, although it has 
been shrinking since the late 
1990s. 

In addition to satellite im- 


ages, scientists have tracked 
the movement of the ice shelf 


with a global positioning system 
placed on the ice. 

A cautionary warning of more 
Antarctic splitting to come, scien- 
tists believe this development is 
almost certainly another effect of 
global warming. 

The shelf has been gradually 
melting for years, but the break- 
age of the ice bridge into a mul- 
titude of small icebergs is an en- 
vironmentally significant sign of 
climate distress. 

When an ice bridge collaps- 
es, the larger ice shelves which 
were previously “anchored” to- 
gether have more mobility. This 
increased mobility gives them 


more potential for warming and 


melting. 


Among other consequences, 


the massive amounts of water 
released by the melting ice will 
contribute to an ongoing increas 
in global sea levels. 

Not only is this ice bridge shat- 


tering making waves in Ant- 

arctica, but across the planet 

at the just-completed Europe- 

an Union-United States sum- 

mit environmental activists _ 
are citing the collapse to urge 

world leaders to act on climate 

change. 

As President Barack 
Obama addressed crowds in 
Prague, Greenpeace Interna- 
tional unfurled a banner over 
a bridge reading “Bail Out the — 
Climate!” “ 

On Monday, Secretary of — 
State Hillary Rodham Clin- — 
ton cited the preservation of — 
Antarctica as a major goal of — 
global environmental policy — 
at a conference of foreign — 
ministers of Arctic nations in — 
Baltimore. 

_ Inthe mean time, scientists - 
will be scrutinizing the Ant 
arctic ice shelves for any fur- 
ther breaking developments. 
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Protein pathw 


By ANN WANG 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine have shed 
new light on a pathway of pro- 
tein activity that allows a specific 
strain of yeast cells to survive far 
longer than usual under starva- 
tion conditions. The findings 
could have implications for stud- 
ies on human aging. 

Through their work, the 
group has identified several new 
substrates for an enzyme called 
NuA4, further clarified how the 
mutation allows the mutants to 
live longer, and drawn a poten- 
tial parallel from yeast to human 
aging. 

Previous research has shown 
that normal yeast actually live 
longer when starved in water 
than in a nutrient-rich environ- 
ment. 

Additionally, yeast with a 
nonfunctional form of an en- 
zyme called Sir2 live longer when 
starved than do wild type, or ge- 
netically normal, yeast. However, 
until this study it was not known 
how deactivating Sir2 led to an 
increased lifespan. 

The study by the Hopkins 
team focused on two different 
enzymes, NuA4 and Pcklp. NuA4 


is a protein acetylase, 
an enzyme that con- 
trols protein activity 
by attaching an ace- 
tyl group (-COCH3) 
to its substrate. Be- 
fore, the only known 
substrates for NuA4 
were histone pro- 
which 
located in 


teins, are 
the cell 
nucleus and help to 
compact DNA. 

The researchers 
confirmed 13 
that 
upon in 


other 
NuA4 
yeast, 
with many more po- 
tential targets. “Our 
work that 
there dozens if 
not hundreds of other 
substrates,” Jef Boeke, 
a professor of mo- 
lecular biology and 
genetics at the School 
of Medicine, said. 
One of the newly 
discovered 
strates 


proteins 
acts 


Suggests 


are 


sub- 
for NuA4 
Was a protein called 
Pcklp. In starvation 
conditions, no out 

side source of protein cells make 
their own glucose out of simpler 
molecules, such as ethanol. 

This __ pro- 
cess, called 
gluconeogen- 
esis, is tightly 
controlled, and 
Pcklp is the en- 
zymeat the rate 


limiting step. 
When NuA4 
attaches an 


acetyl group to 
Pcklp, the en- 
zyme becomes 
activated and 
allows gluoco- 
neogenesis to 
progress. 
Another 
protein,  Sir2, 
which is the 
mutated _pro- 
tein in longer 
living mutants, 
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An electron micrograph of yeast. Interestingly, these cells can 
live substantially longer under starvation conditions. 


takes the 
tyl group off of 
Pckip and de- 


ace- 
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ays help hungry yeast live lon 


activates the enzyme. When Sir2 
can no longer do its job, gluoco- 
neogenesis remains on and the 
cell is constantly scavenging for 
ethanol in the surrounding water 
and making its own glucose. 

“In the Sir2 mutant, Pck1 is go- 
ing full blast so gluconeogenesis 
is very efficient in those cells, and 
they’re better at sucking up every 
ethanol molecule in the water,” 
Boeke said. “Our work reveals 
the long-lost substrate of Sir2.” 

Sir2 mutants can live up to 20 
percent longer in starvation con- 
ditions than can normal yeast 
cells. In contrast, mutants in 
which Sir2 is always turned off 
have a lifespan about 80 percent 
shorter than normal yeast. 

These yeast proteins have very 
close counterparts in human 
cells, but the implications for hu- 
mans are unknown. “It’s hotly 
debated if [Pcklp] is relevant for 
human aging,” Boeke said. There 
are probably several other pro- 
teins involved in the starvation 
response in human cells. 
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Norovirus outbreak hits 


Mass. college campus 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
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Conceptual diagram shows the NuA4 histone acetylase complex, which includes several proteins. 


However, the research team 
plans to conduct a similar study 
on the human gluconeogenesis 
system. They also plan to do 
follow-up studies on the many 
new substrates they discovered 
for the NuA4 enzyme, some of 
which could also be involved in 
the starvation response. 

The study has demonstrat- 
ed that protein acetylases and 
deacetylases such as NuA4 and 
Sir2 play a much larger role in 
cellular pathways than once 
thought. “Like protein kinases 
and phosphatases which control 
development, the cell cycle and 
DNA repair, the more we dig 
into acetylases and deacetylases 
the more we see they are also 
intimately involved in these pro- 
cesses,” Boeke said. 

Boeke led the work together 
with Heng Zhu, assistant pro- 
fessor of pharmacology at the 
School of Medicine, and Shelley 
Berger of the Wistar Institute in 
Philadelphia. Their findings were 
published in Cell. 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 
Scientists have 


known for several years 
that hypermethylation, 
a chemical modification 
of DNA in which multi- 
ple small carbon groups 
help to deactivate the 
genetic material, is a ma- 
jor mechanism in many 
cancers. 

A wide range of che- 
motherapy agents act by 
promoting demethyl- 
ation — removing those 
carbon groups —in hope 
of restoring the tumor 
cell’s DNA to its normal 
state. But there is a ma- 
jor unexpected compli- 
cation: New research 
from Hopkins suggests 
that demethylation can 
actually cause certain 
cancers as well. 

“As it turns out, for 
almost the past half-de- 
cade, people have been 
focused on hyper-meth- 
ylation tumor suppres- 
sor genes, and nobody’s 
figured out how to look 
at the footside in a ge- 
nome fashion the 
footside being the acti- 
vation of oncogenes,” 
Joseph Califano, a head 
and neck surgeon and 
one of the lead investiga- 
tors of this study, said. 

In past studies of dif- 
ferent cancers, various 
examples of hypometh- 
ylation causing the over- 
activation of proto-onco- 
genes, or cancer-causing 
genes, have been report- 
ed. These observations 
have concerned cancers 
such as gastric cancer, 
leukemia, colon cancer 
and small cell lung can- 
cer. 





Science in the News 


For 174 people at Babson Col- 
lege in Wellesley, Mass., life has 
been pretty miserable lately. 
The norovirus, a bug that causes 
stomach flu-like bouts of nau- 
sea, vomiting and diarrhea, has 
spread rapidly across the col- 
lege’s campus. 

After a few days in which 
the number of cases rapidly in- 
creased, the outbreak has finally 


| started to slow. Norovirus is not 


fatal for healthy adults. 

On March 28, the school de- 
cided to cancel all classes and 
athletic events to try to clean 
up the area and prevent further 
spread of the virus. Students 
were asked to remain on campus 
so that the virus did not infect 
members of the Wellesley com- 
munity. 

Norovirus infection typically 
lasts 24 to 60 hours, and although 
it is highly unpleasant it is not 
generally dangerous. The body’s 
own immune system is usually 
strong enough to take care of the 
infection on its own, without ad- 
ditional medication. 

The sickness may be short, but 
it makes up for that with long 
hours in the bathroom and “un- 
pleasant sounds coming from 
Health Services,” as Dennis Han- 
no, a dean at Babson, described it 
to the Boston Globe. 

It can be spread through food, 
although town health inspectors 
do not believe that that was the 
source for this outbreak. Because 
college environments are close- 
quartered, it seems most likely 
that the extremely contagious 
virus spread through contact, 
whether with infected surfaces 
or infected people. The virus 
itself is comprised of single- 
stranded RNA, and like all vi- 
ruses, cannot be cured with an- 
tibiotics. The symptoms, which 
can often include a low-grade 


divide — and out-of-control cell 
division is the ultimate cause of 
cancer. Regulation of oncogenes 
and proto-oncogenes by the cell 
is therefore very important. 
“Demethylating agents are 
now in clinical trials so we don’t 
have definitive data. You just 
don’t know what the rate of sec- 
ondary cancer growth would be 
if you activated this pathway,” 
Califano said. 
Theresearch- 
ers, including 
members of the 





You just don’t know 
what the rate of 


fever, begin quite suddenly af- 
ter the initial infection. Those 
infected with the norovirus are 
at greater risk for dehydration 
and can be contagious for up to 
two weeks. Consequently, the 
most important key to success- 
ful treatment is to keep oneself 
adequately hydrated. 

There is no vaccine to prevent 
this illness, but there are certain 
measures endorsed by the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control (CDC) 
that can greatly reduce the risk 
of contracting the norovirus. The 
most important thing to remem- 
ber is to keep hands washed, es- 
pecially after using the bathroom 
and before eating. If someone in 
the vicinity is sick, clean all ar- 
eas, preferably with bleach. 

The CDC also maintains that 
any food that came in contact 
with someone infected with the 
norovirus should be disposed 
of immediately and that all fruit 
and vegetables should be thor- 
oughly washed. 

Babson College reopened on 
April 1, and it can be safely said 
that the large decrease in the 
number of sick faculty and stu- 
dents was not an April Fool's joke 
for the media. Health officials re- 
ported milder cases and hope to 
see the virus off campus before 
long. The buildings have been 
scrubbed down, and _ students 
were allowed to do laundry free 
of charge. Babson even provided 
the sick with new toiletries, ask- 
ing that the old ones be thrown 
away. 

The experience seems to have 
brought the college closer togeth- 
er, according to Dean Betsy New- 
man, who praised the way the 
campus pulled together to the 
local Wellesley newspaper. Total 
eradication may take some time, 
but after massive amounts of 
ginger ale and crackers, the mis- 
ery is coming to a close as shaky 
students finally emerge from the 
bathrooms. 





A new twist in cancer’s DNA modification 


New findings indicate that some anti-cancer drugs may paradoxically cause cancer 


should have been methylated but 
weren’t — the hypomethylated 
proto-oncogenes. 

The researchers assayed sev- 
eral other cancer cell lines and 
found that abnormal expression 
patterns of several proto-onco- 
genes seemed to be similar in 
various cancers. Hypomethyl- 
ation played a role in all. 

They also discovered that de- 
methylation of 
these _ proto- 
oncogenes was 
directed, in all 
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sion of Oncolo- 
gy Biostatistics 
and the Depart- 
ment of Oncology at the Hopkins 
Medical Institutions, have identi- 
fied a connection between these 
seemingly unrelated examples in 
a protein called BORIS, which co- 
ordinates the activation of proto- 
oncogenes in 
cancerous tis- 
sue. 

They looked 
at head and 
neck squamous 
cell carcinoma 
(HNSCC), a 
type of tumor 
that is known 
to have various 
epigenetic al- 
terations. They 
confirmed that 
HNSCC cells 
contained a va- 
riety of methyl- 
ated genes that 
are usually not 
modified in 
normal cells, as 


Oncogenes and proto- previous stud- 
oncogenes are those that jes have sug- 
drive increased activity gested. 
of the cell cycle. When But —__ they 
these genes are active, f{oynd other 
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Although 
BORIS was 


found to be a 
common regulator, the scientists 
believe other transcription fac- 
tors may carry out BORIS-like 
activities in the cell. BORIS itself 
may one day be a therapeutic tar- 
get for the treatment of cancer. 
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A computer image of methylated DNA shows how the methyl 
groups, bright circles, can block DNA transcription enzymes. 
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ATHLETES OF THE WEEK 


ANITA BHAMIDIPATI AND YASMINE ELAMIR 





W. tennis tag team teases doubles opponents 


Bhamidipati and Elamir shut down opponents as tennis starts conference schedule unbeaten 


By MARY DOMAN 
Staff Writer 


“Basically, we're the best 
doubles team ever,” sophomore 
tennis player Yasmine Elamir 
says. Her partner, junior Anita 
Bhamidipati, laughs but doesn’t 
disagree. 

Neither do I. The two girls have 








otherwise. Elamir has 
shown quite a bit of individual 
talent in her singles matches. On 
Saturday she didn’t lose a single 
individual game to Ursinus and 
currently holds the record for 
most consecutive matches won 


show 


in a single season with 19. As for 
Bhamidipati’s “brains,” take a 
look at her transcript and decide 
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Co-athlete of the week Anita Bhamidipati has been dominant in singles and doubles. 


won five matches this season, in- 
cluding a victory over Ursinus 
on Saturday. After sweeping past 
Muhlenberg, Washington Col- 
lege, Mary Washington and Fla- 
gler College, Elamir’s statement 
doesn’t seem like much of a long 
shot. 

What makes this duo so 
strong? Elamir, the chattier of the 
two, elaborates: “I knew you were 
going to ask about that. And I’ve 
thought about it and decided that 
Anita’s got the talent and power, 
but I’m the brains behind the op- 
eration.” 

“T agree,” Bhamidipati says. 
“Tm no strategist.” 

Though Elamir might think 
she doesn’t have the power, and 
Bhamidipati agrees that she 
doesn’t have the brains, their per- 
formances on and off the court 


for yourself about the intelligence 
of this neuroscience pre-med stu- 
dent! 

Balance, though, is the key to 
their success. As two well-round- 
ed individuals, Bhamidipati and 
Elamir are unstoppable when 
they’re put together. “The more 
you play with someone, the more 
you realize what they are and are 
not capable of. Like, I know that 
Yasmine can hit a good drop shot 
or angle, and I can depend on 
her to do that.” One of the people 
who saw their potential early on 
was their coach, Chuck Willen- 
borg. 

“Our coach just put us together, 
to try it out,” Bhamidipati explains. 
“Tt ended up working out.” 

Willenborg, a former NCAA 
champion from the University 
of Miami, “should be coaching 
Division I, but came 
to Hopkins because 





VITAL 





SEALS TIGS 


his wife lives in 
Baltimore. We’re re- 
ally lucky to have 





Year: Bhamidipati - Junior 
Elamir - Sophomore 


him,” Elamir says. 
Bhamidipati thinks 


Bhamidipati are definitely a large 
part of this build-up. Part of it 
is their chemistry on the court, 
but quite a bit depends on their 
psychological strength as well. 


[he two support each other in | 


mental rituals before and during 
the game. Elamir always makes 
sure Bhamidipati has her pre- 
game power bar. “I have a weird 
psychological issue where I have 
to eat a power bar before each 
match. If I don’t, then ... I don't 
know,” Bhamidipati admits. 
“She also can’t use the same ball 
twice,” Elamir adds. For Elamir, 
Bhamidipati patiently waits dur- 
ing matches while she bounces 
the ball “six times on the first 
serve, four times on the second.” 

Aside from superstitions, the 
two share a never-give-up atti- 
tude that has earned them more 
victories than other doubles 
teams. “We don’t get down if we 
lose a game,” Elamir says. “We're 
feisty.” The two also take pride in 
their ability to stay relaxed and 
commuinicate during matches 
— even if they’re not talking 
about tennis. “Sometimes you 
just need to talk, or else you get 
too stressed out,” Bhamidipati 
says. During easier matches, the 
two will talk about the weather, 
their weekends or anything else 
to keep themselves at ease. “You 
don’t need to stress out all the 
time,” Bhamidipati advises. 

Bhamidipati and Elamir’s suc- 
cess is truly unbelievable when 
you consider the vast differences 
in where they’re from. Elamir is 
from northern New Jersey, and 
Bhamidipait is from southern 
New Jersey. “It’s basically like 
being from two different coun- 
tries,” Elamir says. 

Luckily, the two have over- 
come this culture gap and “get 
along really well,” according to 
Bhamidipati. The highlight of 
their relationship on the court, so 
far, was beating Mary Washing- 
ton the other week. 

“They've been a big rival of 
ours,” Bhamidipati explains. 
“They have one of the best facili- 
ties I’ve ever seen, they host na- 


we don’t. We've lost to them ev- 
ery time we've played them.” 
Elamir elaborated on the more 
personal side of the match. “We 
played this really annoying girl. 


She always barks at the ball. She’s | 


just mean. To beat her was awe- 
some.” 

“Tt was a great feeling,” Bhami- 
dipati agrees. 
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The women’s lacrosse team dropped its fourth straight game on Saturday against Vanderbilt in Tennessee. The Jays are 4-8. 


W. lacrosse falls at Vanderbilt 18-8 


By PHOEBE CAMPBELL 


| Staff Writer 


Last weekend the Lady Jays 
headed to Nashville in hopes of 
finding the perfect harmony. In- 
stead they ended up wildly out 
of tune in their 18-8 loss against 
the Vanderbilt Commodores. 
Hopkins, who weren’t ranked 


| inside the top 20 last week, faced 
| the 11th ranked Commodores in 


their second American Confer- 
ence League game of the season. 
It’s the Jays’ fourth straight loss 
and they fall 4-8 overall with a 0- 
2 record in the ACL. The playoffs 
are quickly slipping away from 
the Hop. Vanderbilt however, 


| tallied their fourth straight win 


proceeding to 7-3 this season, 2-1 
in the ACL. 

In a historically close se- 
ries, Hopkins entered the game 


| with five wins to Vanderbilt's 
| four. The last two regular sea- 
| son meetings had been decided 
| in overtime and there was hope 


| the Jays’ first goal. A nice play be- 
tionals — they have everything | 


| ing it a more manageable five | 


that the Jays would be able to halt 
the three game losing skid in the 
faceoff against the Commodores 
this Saturday. These hopes were | 
quickly and violently dashed on 
the rocks as the Commodores | 
opened with seven goals in just | 
10 minutes. | 
Sophomore goalie Julianne 
Wisner saw seven shots from 
six different players slide by her | 
in those opening 10 minutes. It 
was another three minutes be- | 
fore the Hop’s defense could 
put a stop to the onslaught and 





the attack could hold it together 
long enough to allow junior Brett | 
Bathras to score unassisted for 


tween two freshmen saw Rachel 
Ballotori score off a feed from 
Candace Rossi, putting two on 
the board for Hopkins and mak- 


goal game. Unfortunately, this | 
was to be the smallest point gap | 
of the day. 

The end of the half saw the | 
Commodores regain a seven-goal 
lead, with back-to-back goals 


ing the second period and the half 
started well for the Jays. Fresh- 
man Alyssa Kildare scored unas- 
sisted in little over three minutes. 
It was a ray of light amidst the 
storm however as four Vanderbilt 
shortly fired of four successful 
shots from four different Com- 
modores. Their lead grew to nine 
as the score sat at 13-4. 

Hopkins fought wildly to stay 
above water in the next 10 min- 
utes as the two teams exchanged 
goals. They could get no closer 
than 15-7 though before the Com- 
modores pushed them under one 
last time. Vanderbilt linked three 
goals together, including a pair 
from Carter Foote, to swim out to 
a massive 18-7 lead. In a valiant 
attempt to save the team’s digni- 
ty captain Angela Hughes closed 
out the scoring with just 1.45 re- 
maining for the 18-8 final score. 

Vanderbilt goals came from all 
over the field but Sarah Downing 
led the side with four goals and 
six points. For Hopkins it was 


freshman Rachel Balltori’s two 
goals that topped the board, for 
her first multi-goal game. Goalie 
Lizzie O’Ferall, who replaced 
Wisener late in the second half, 
produced 10 saves. However, 
Commodore Wills won the battle 
of the goalies with a total of 12 
saves for the game. 

Hopkins has had disappoint- 
ing season to date. Four straight 
losses and no wins in the ACL 
make it unlikely they will see 
playoffs this year. Their next two 
and final ACL games see them 
playing #1-ranked and four-time 
defending champion Northwest- 
ern, as well as 17th-ranked Penn 
State. However, with a multitude 
of back-to-back games in recent 
weeks, the Jays have been tired. 
They now have almost a full 
week to recover before facing 
Fresno State on the ninth. Hope- 
fully the time will be enough for 
them to regroup and finish out 
the season with a bang, anything 
could happen. 
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Seniors Dan Merzel and Paul Marton share a high five during the win this weekend. 


Baseball wins three of four 
during weekend coni. games 


BASEBALL, From B12 
going 2-for-5, driving in six runs 
and scoring twice. Simmons 
pitched well to earn the win, 


more Rob Vogt added a two-run 
homer, increasing the lead to 4-0 
Ursinus. The Jays struck back in 
the same inning against Ursinus 


Major: Bhamidipaiti : that compared to Convinced that the two really | scored by Ally Corie and Allie | lasting seven and two-thirds in- freshman starter Nate Schnell. 
ajor: B amidipaiti pei: her freshman year, are the best doubles team ever? | Frank, before Paige Ibello fired |. nings, yielding five runs, only Lee Bolyard got Hopkins on the 
Elamir - 1S/Psych. Willenborg “views See for yourself at their next | a shot past Goalie Natalie Wills | two earned. board, leading off the inning 


Hopkins Highlights: 


Through Wednesday, they have gone 
undefeated in the Centennial Confer- 
ence as doubles players. Individually, 


the team different- 
ly now. Before we 
wouldn't have really 
considered _ going 


home match on Tuesday. 


Upcoming Matches 





with just 19 seconds of the half 
to play. The goal came off a feed 
by freshman Colleen McCaffery 
and led them into half time with 


A doubleheader scheduled 
against the Ursinus Bears two 
Saturdays ago was finally played 
on Sunday at home field. Runs 


with a solo shot. With runners on 
second and third and two outs, 
senior third baseman Todd Emr 
doubled to right field, bringing 


se ie eosadl place in School to nationals. He’s 4/10/09 vs. McDaniel some hope. were a premium in this game, Hopkins within one run, 4-3. The 
hae - seat ins: ES Flamir been recruiting and 4/44/09 @ Frank. & Marsh. They entered the locker room | as Hopkins starter Dave Fioretti score was 5-3 Ursinus until the 


_set the Hopkins record for consecutive 


matches won with 19. 





Men’s and 





building the team 
up.” 


Elamir and 





4/14/09 vs. Swarthmore 


BLUE JAY LACROSSE CORNER 


Women’s 


Lacrosse Statistics 


Men’s Team Leaders 


GOALS: 

Chris Boland - 18 
Kyle Wharton - 17 
Steven Boyle - 14 
Brian Christopher - 13 


ASSISTS: 

Michael Kimmel - 11 
Steven Boyle - 9 
Kyle Wharton - 8 
Chris Boland - 8 


MEN’S GOALIES: 
Michael Gvozden - 471:17 minutes, 10.57 GAA, 75 saves 
Steven Burke - 11:12 minutes, 5.36 GAA, 1 save 





Women’s Team Leaders 





9-3 and in need of a good half- 
time speech form Coach Tucker. 
They appeared fired up enter- 
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and Ursinus starter Zeb Engle 
both pitched very well. 

The first run and hit of the 
game came in the bottom of the 
third, whenjunior Brendan Walsh 
led off thé inning with a homer. 
Ursinus managed to tie the game 
in the fifth inning. Junior Ste- 
phen Benavage grounded into a 
fielders choice, driving in senior 
Ben Lockman. Bears’ leadoff man 
junior Mike Schwager led off the 
sixth inning with a homer, giving 
Ursinus a 2-1 lead. In the bottom 
half of the same inning, with the 
bases loaded and one out, Chris 
Huisman sacrificed and drove in 
pinch runner Matt Bernardi, ty- 
ing the game at two apiece. 

In the eighth inning, Ursinus 
junior rightfielder Brett Umstead 
hit a homer off Hopkins reliever 
Matt Wiegand, giving the Bears 
the lead. Hopkins was unable to 
score in the last inning, and the 
game ended 3-2 Ursinus. Engle 
pitched eight innings for the win, 
giving up only one earned run 
over seven hits and three walks, 
while striking out seven. Hop- 
kins starter Fioretti pitched well, 
going seven innings, giving up 
one earned run over five hits and 
two walks, striking out five. 

The nightcap of the double- 


bottom of the sixth. Jesse Sikor- 
ski homered and Bolyard scored 
on a broken up double play, tying 
the game at 5. In the bottom of 
the seventh, Chris Huisman hit 
the go-ahead home run off Sch- 
nell, the score was 6-5 Hopkins. 
Hopkins added three more in the 
eighth, with a pair of sacrifice 
flies and a wild pitch. Angeloni 
allowed two runs in the ninth, 
but struck out Rich Guthridge to 
end the game, 9-7. Chez went the 
distance, giving up four earned 
runs over ten hits and two walks, 
striking out six Bears. Emr was 2- 
for-4 with 2 RBIs and Bolyard was 
3-for-3 with an RBI, scoring three 
times and stealing two bags. 

Coach Babb discussed the 
team’s improved pitching perfor- 
mance as of late. 

“The improvement in the 
pitching staff's numbers can 


be attributed to several factors. . 


First, our pitchers are all com- 
pletely healthy now. Second, the 
infield defense has been much 
better. Third, Pitching Coach 
Righter has started to call pitch- 
es which has given the pitch- 
ers a more confident approach 
and forced them to use all their 
pitches. Finally, the staff contin- 
ues to work hard and expects to 


GOALS: ASSISTS: header featured much more of- get even better during the second 
Candace Rossi - 23 - Brett Bathras - 9 fense than the first game. Ursi- half of the season.” 
Brianna Cronin - 16 Sam Schrum - 6 S . nus got to Hopkins senior starter The team’s record stands at 12- 
Colleen McCaffrey - 15 Paige Ibello - 5 BBY sgpttge ol ve Chez Angeloni in the second in- 9 following the weekend games. 
Brett Bathras - 14 Candace Rossi - 3 ue’ magicolar: Sp ahagagiee? Benavage ground: The Jays travel to Messiah col 
x ed into a fielders choice drivin ege on Thursda 
WOMEN’S GOALIES: & leg y to take on the 


in Scott Young. The Bears added 
three more runs in the next in- 
ning. Brett Umstead hit his sec- 
ond homer of the day, and sopho- 





Falcons. Game time is 3 p.m. As 
the Jays look to move forward in 
their Conference Schedule, they 
hope the weather will obey. — 


Lizzie O’Ferrall - 400:52 minutes, 12.87 GAA, 48 saves 
Julianne Wisner - 316:18 minutes, 11.57 GAA, 59 saves 
Jess Bulcko - 8:50 minutes, 20.38 GAA, 0 saves 
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Junior Chris Boland leads the men in scoring with 18 goals, in addition to 8 assists. 
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COURTESY OF LEE OUYANG 


The men’s track team competed at the Duke Invitational down in Durham, N.C. 


Waddell earns honors al 
Liberty Invitational 


By ROCKY BARILLA 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend, the Hop- 
kins men’s track and field team 
went south to Durham, N.C. to 
compete in the Duke Invitation- 
al. While this event was under- 
way, senior Adam Waddell was 
competing in the Liberty Uni- 
versity Invitational in Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

The Liberty University Invi- 
tational is a decathlon meet with 
a spread of intense competition. 
The decathlon is a sport com- 
posed of 10 different track and 
field events and spans over two 
consecutive days. The winner is 
determined by a point system, 
not the place one receives in a 
given event. 

After day one of the event, 
Waddell had completed five of 
the 10 events, including the 100m 
dash, the long jump, the shot 
put, the high jump and the 400m 
dash. Racking up 3,319 points, 
Waddell sprinted his 100m in 
11.43 seconds, finished the long 
jump with a jump of 6.22 meters, 
threw the shot put with a length 
of 11.80 meters, jumped the high 
jump with a height of 1.82 me- 
ters and dashed through the 
400m with a time of 53.07. With 
these times he had accumulated 
enough points in the first day 
for a sixth-place start. 

“There were a lot of great cali- 
ber athletes at this meet,” Wad- 
dell said. “The competition was 
great to thrive off of.” 

On the second day of compe- 
tition, athletes must complete 
five additional events, the 110m 
hurdles, the discus, the pole 
vault, the javelin and the 1,500m 
(a little less than one mile). Wad- 
dell started the day running a 
17.21 second 110-hurdles race, 
then threw the discus for 31.89 
meters. He pole-vaulted 4.35 
meters, threw the javelin 48.34 
meters and finished with a 
1,500-meter time of 5:00.92. This 
second day performance landed 
Waddell a seventh-place finish 
in a crowd of 13 athletes for the 
decathlon, as well as qualifying 
him for the NCAA Champion- 
ships in this chosen event. 

“I prepared by having a bal- 
anced workout of all 10 events,” 
Waddell said when asked how he 

prepared. “Being well-rounded 
is key in the decathlon.” 

As Waddell was earning in- 
dividual honors, the rest of the 
Hopkins track team was at the 
Duke Invitational, competing 
against some of the most in- 
tense and talented teams in a 
field of both Division I and _,Di- 
vision III teams. This was the 
Jays’ first appearance in this 
North Carolinian meet, as they 


ran aside the best competition 
in ideal conditions for top per- 
formance. 

“The meet was a very com- 
petitive, with teams from vari- 
ous Division I schools,” sopho- 
more Pierre Hage said. “The 
weather was also a huge change 
as temperatures were in the 
upper 70s under constant sun. 
These ideal conditions allowed 
many of our runners to compete 
at their maximum performances 
and set personal bests as well as 
some school records.” 

The ideal conditions defi- 
nitely boosted performance, as 
many of the Jays hit high per- 
sonal marks in their season. 
Freshman Brian Rooney had 
placed 15th in the 5,000m run in 
a time of 15:38.52, while senior 
Dan Pike placed 22nd in the 
10,000m run with an impressive 
time of 32:41.01. 

“I didn’t race quite as well as 
I wanted to but I was glad I got 
to go up against some of the best 
competition on the East Coast,” 
Rooney said. “Overall, the meet 
was a positive experience for 
the team. The meet showed us 
where we are right now and 
where we need to be by the Cen- 
tennial Conference Champion- 
ships on May 2.” 

For the short distance sprints, 
freshman Jacob Kramer placed 
13th with a time of 15.91 sec- 
onds in the 110m hurdles. The 
4x100m relay team took sixth 
in the event with a time of 44.62 
seconds. Hopkins finished with 
the 400m dash, with Pierre 
Hage placing 14th with 51.75 
seconds, Chris Tait placing 15th 
with 51.82 seconds and Brahma 
Kumar taking 17th with 52.83 
seconds. 

Although there were no indi- 
vidual champions, the Jays have 
gained valuable experience that 
will carry them toward their 
goals of winning the Centen- 
nial Conference. “As a team, we 
need to continue to improve each 
week so we are at our strongest 
for conferences,” Waddell said. 
“I feel that the men’s track and 
field team competed at a high 
level of intensity. We have a lot of 
potential to improve and exceed 
our expectations for this outdoor 
season.” 

The Jays returned to action at 
the Hopkins/Loyola Quad-meet 
on Wednesday for their first 
home meet on the new track at 
the Hopkins Eastern Campus. 

“We're competing at our first 
home meet tomorrow (Wednes- 
day) against local competi- 
tion,” Rooney said. “We'll look 
to prove we are one of the best 
teams in the area.” Ribbon cut- 
ting begins at 2 p.m. and compe- 
tition follows shortly after. 





M. Lax secures needed win 


M. Lax, FROM B12 
championship hopes alive, the 
victory over Albany would also 
prove meaningful for coach Pi- 
etramala. 

To go along with his three 
championships with the Jays 
(one as a player, two asa coach) 
and his coach of the year award, 
he also won his 100th game as 
head of the program. Congrats 
to coach Pietramala and con- 
grats to the Jays for a fantastic 
win. 

But they have little chance to 
rest as next week, yet again; they 
have to contend with another 
top 20 team in Maryland. — 





The #8 Terrapins are coming 
off a tough loss to the #14 Navy. 
They’ll meet their hated cross- 
town rivals in the second game 
of a double-header next Satur- 
day at M&T Stadium. 

The two teams are tradition- 
ally known as one of college 
lacrosse’s greatest rivals. 

The stage will be set by 
Army and Navy, another great 
rivalry, who will play right 
before the Jays, and Terrapins 
take the field at 2 p.m. The 
game will be televised nation- 
ally on ESPNU. 

Come and support your Blue 


Jays! 








Johns Hopkins Baseball: The first 50 years 


By CHIP HARSH 
Staff Writer 


In the year 1884 the corner- 
stone for the Statue of Liberty was 
laid and the Washington Monu- 
ment was completed, Grover 
Cleveland was elected president 
and Harry S. Truman was born, 
Mark Twain wrote Huckleberry 
Finn and the National 
League legalized over- 
hand pitching. More 
importantly, the Hop- 
kins Blue Jays played 
their first ever baseball 
game. The News-Letter, 
by comparison, would 
not be founded for an- 
other 12 years. 

That first game was 
against a _ neighbor- 
hood team who called 
themselves the “Wood- 
berrys.” The brutish 
squads faced off in an 
open grass field with 
worn out dirt tracks 
between pillowy bases 
laid in a diamond. The 
next morning a solitary 
newspaper recorded 
the score was tied af- 
ter two innings when a 
fully fledged fist fight 
cleared both benches. 
The game ended as 
the brawl ended, as 
the umpires deciding 
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1 and losing the second after 11 
innings, 5-4. In that same year 
other rivalries began, including a 
rivalry that still stands today. The 
Hopkins squad beat Washington 
College in mid-April and played 
them in the MAC conference, and 
still plays them at least twice a 
season in the current Centennial 
Conference. The team also played 
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gers, known as Willoughby and 
Dashiel, who hit .428 and .425 re- 
spectively. They still stand in the 
record books as the top 25 hitters 
of Blue Jay history. 

The following year Hopkins 
played the Diplomats of Franklin 
College, winning, and played 15 
games (10-5), the most number 
of games yet. In 1890 the team 

; ome named _ their 

e| first captain, 
San Bryan, who 
led them -to a 
losing season, 
7-9, including a 
respectablewin 
against Route 
83 rival, West- 
ern Maryland, 
now McDaniel 
College. The 
underground 
program will 
forever be 
undefeated 
against the 
Hopkins medi- 
cal school, 
embarrassing 
them once, 19- 
2. In 1902 we 
played Get- 
tysburg for the 
first time, giv- 
ing Hopkins 
five current 
conference ri- 
valries dating 
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to eject both teams. A 
glamorous start to a 
long tradition of Hop- 
kins baseball. 

Although the squad didn’t re- 
turn to the field for another three 
years, they have won 1,207 games 
in their history and lost only 849, 
a .580 winning percentage for 
you Writing Seminars majors. 
Compare that to the Orioles 107- 
year-old franchise winning per- 
centage of .475, and the Jays have 
been the dominant baseball bird 
in Baltimore. 

In 1887 the program gathered 
together for 12 games (7-5), play- 
ing the Woodberrys twice with- 
out a brawl, winning the first 2- 





a primary 19th-century rival, the 
Naval Academy, beating them 
twice. However, the squad lost 
two games to envied Ivy League 
teams, Penn and Princeton. 

In 1888 the program was 
growing and completed its first 
undefeated season, 7-0-2. Includ- 
ing 12-0 demoralization of the 
apparently now defunct Hop- 
kins law school. Another rivalry 
began with another Centennial 
Conference competitor, Dickin- 
son. Hopkins won. The team was 
led that year by two solid slug- 


COURTESY OF HOWARD GRACE 
This was the game card for the 1921 season featuring three Hopkins base- 
ball players. Hopkins scored a big win that year against Navy. 


back over 100 
years. 
Before the 


turn of the cen- 
tury, Hopkins met with mostly 
neighborhood teams and athlet- 
ics clubs from Baltimore, such as 
the Baltimore Baseball Club and 
All Baltimore and YMCA Brown 
Sox. It wasn’t about home field 
advantage or upper deck home 
runs, nor was it about champion- 
ships or even record books; it was 
about baseball. The Homewood 
club played military institutes, 
local colleges and even currently 
respected Division I programs 
such as Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. 


Tennis takes on tough Swarthmore squad 


TENNIS, FROM B12 

to improve to 7-1 on the sea- 
son. Senior Brittany Matava and 
freshman Carolyn Warren com- 
bined efforts to beat Jenna Hope 
and Christina Lippe in a score 
of 8-2. Junior Anita Bhamidipati 
and sophomore Yasmine Elamir 
easily handled Pam Odorizzi and 
Laura Ng, winning 8-3. 

Elamir continued her strong 
performance into her singles 
match, winning her fourth 
straight match without dropping 
a single game. 

Warren was able to clinch the 
match for the Jays by earning her 
team-leading 16th victory on the 
season, defeating Hope by a score 
of 6-0, 6-0. Matava was able to 
win her fifth straight, beating Ng 
6-0, 6-2. Berlinghof overpowered 
Talavera, winning 6-4, 6-0. Junior 
Dory Giannos similarly picked 
up a 6-4, 6-1 victory. Freshman 
Mallory Willenborg closed out 
the day’s action with a 6-0, 6-4 
win over Julia Kurtz. 

Sunday saw more of a chal- 
lenge, as the men welcomed 
Swarthmore to Homewood. 

“Saturday's match was a dif- 
ficult match because of the heavy 
winds,” Coach Willenborg said. 
“We were able to give some start- 
ers some rest so we could be 
well prepared for a very talented 
Swarthmore team.” 

“Our goal was to focus on the 
Swarthmore match since they are 
one of the top contenders looking 
to take the Conference title from 
us this year,” Wang said. “We 
needed to establish our domi- 
nance and give them no hope for 
later this season.” 

The Jays did just that, tak- 
ing an early 2-1 lead after the 
doubles matches. Barnaby and 
sophomore Casey Blythe de- 
feated Stephen Youngblood and 
Mark Wee 8-3 en route to their 
team-leading 12th victory of the 
season. 

Maldow and Wang, domi- 


-nant the day before, were unable 


to hold off Zak Kelm and Kevin 
Shaugnessy, losing 8-4. The Jays 
soon bounced back as Elgort and 
sophomore Ryan Rauck won 8-4 
over Eric Legunn and Maxwell 
Bressman. 

Maldow and Wang redeemed 
their doubles loss as they each 
won 6-2, 6-2 in their singles 
matches. Maldow’s win was 


the 52nd of his career, tying 
the school record set by Rafael 
Roberti just last year. With a 4- 
1 lead, Barnaby clinched the 
match with a 6-4, 6-3 win over 
Wee. Blythe beat JJ. England 
in three sets to win his second 
straight match. Ferrer improved 
his record to 10-2 on the season 
with a 6-2, 6-3 win over Mark 
Greenburg. Kelm scored the 
only other point for the Garnet 
on the day as he defeated Elgort 
in three sets. 

The men now stand at 6-3 on 
the season and 4-0 in conference 
action. The Lady Jays, meanwhile, 
improve to 5-3 on the season and 
4-0 against conference competi- 
tors. 

Both the men and the women 
sit atop the Centennial Confer- 
ence standings, each holding a 
24-match win streak in confer- 
ence play. 

Upon looking forward, Wang 
said, “our team goal is to first 
win our conference tournament 
and then put up a strong show- 
ing at NCAAs and aim for the na- 
tional title. Individually, I would 





like to play my best throughout 
the rest of the season and then 
hopefully make it into individu- 
al NCAAs.” 

Willenborg echoed that senti- 
ment. “If we keep playing well 
and keep improving, we look to 
win the remaining conference 
matches and host the confer- 
ence tournament. By winning 
the conference championship we 
would get an automatic bid to the 
NCAAs.” 

On Wednesday the Jays shut 
out visitng Mary Washington, 
the 16th-ranked team in the na- 
tion at home. 

During the match junior Da- 
vid Maldow won his match at 
first singles for his 53rd career 
win. With this win Maldow 
broke the Hopkins singles re- 
cord. 

Hopkins swept all three dou- 
bles matches and all six singles 
matches in the 9-0 shutout. 

The men and women both 
look to continue their streak 
as they next face McDaniel in 
conference action on Friday at 
Homewood. 


A special rivalry began in 
1898, when Hopkins met Trinity 
College and lost 14-4. It would 
be 110 years until the two teams 
met again, which was last sum- 
mer in the Division III National 
Championships. At the time the 
Trinity Squad was undefeated, 
but Hopkins was able to spoil 
their perfect season before Trin- 
ity squeaked by as Champions. 

An undergraduate player, Cro- 
zier captained the team for two 
years in 1904 and 1905. In 1904, 
Hopkins played a private South- 
ern Pennsylvania high school 
Episcopal, beating the young 
squad 30-15; which is second all 
time for most runs scored, to 
Washington college, 32 runs in 
2003. 

His second year leading the 
team was a rough season in 
Hopkins history, with a record 
of 1-6-1. But the tie is a histori- 
cal milestone; the team tied with 
four runs against the New York 
Yankees franchise, then known 
as the Baltimore Orioles. 

The teams would continue to 
be coached by players until 1907 
when the first coach, Merle T. Ad- 
kins, took the helm. Adkins was 
his name and after a 1-4 season 
he coached no more. The team 
suffered for a few years, they 
only played two games in 1909 
and didn’t have a season in 1910. 
Coach Eddie Hooper turned the 
program around and was the 
first long-term coach with nine 
seasons. He finished with a .470 
winning percentage but sched- 
uled tough season with tough 
mid-Atlantic schools. 

After Hooper retired from 
Hopkins in 1919, the final year 
of baseball’s dead ball era, Herb 
Armstrong, Norman McNeil 
and Ed Brockman ushered the 
team through what was profes- 
sional baseball’s golden age. But 
the Jays continued to suffer with 
a 24-31 record until 1926 when 
the baseball team ceased orga- 
nizing for nine years due to eco- 
nomic concerns and the Great 
Depression. 

Bob Owings then breathed 
life into the program in 1935 and 
after two years of losing records 
and a 5-5 season Hopkins base- 
ball was ready to begin a long 
winning tradition at Homewood 
Field. 

Owens gathered supports for 
his team by consistently play- 
ing local teams such as Loyola, 
Towson, Western Maryland and 
Mount St. Mary’s. Finally, in 
1939 the team played their first 
game on the Hopkins campus, 
where the team still plays to- 
day. 

Bob Owings continued to 
lead the game and in 1941 he had 
a career best season going 10-3. 
As the second World War began 
in the early ‘40s the team had 
trouble scheduling games and 
winning games. In 1943 they 
went 0-5 and were outscored 
70-16. And in 1944 they were 0-2 
losing to Loyola twice. 

Finally in 1947 Owings sched- 
uled 12 games, the most since 
1941 but only won two games. 
At the 60-year mark of the pro- 
gram, Hopkins had little to brag 
about, having won 196 games 
and losing 238. : 

After Bob Owings retired in 
1948, Hopkins baseball was still 





61 years young and ready to rush 
in a new era of winning over the 
next few decades. 


During the 1975-76, 1976-77 and 1977- 
78 Hopkins men’s basketball seasons, 
the Blue Jays played national power- 
house Duke University three times, all at 
Duke's legendary Cameron Indoor Stadi- 
um. Opening the season at Duke each of 
those three years, the Jays lost all three 
games by a combined 96 points. 





FRIDAY 
M Baseball vs. McDaniel, 3:30 p.m, 
M. & W. Tennis vs. McDaniel,3:30 p.m, 


SATURDAY 
M. Lacrosse vs. Maryland, 2 p.m. 
At M&T Bank Stadium, Baltimore 








By MIKE SUMNER 
Staff Writer 


To put it simply: The Blue Jays 
needed this win. The last three 
weeks for the lacrosse giant were 
bad enough to rival anyone’s bad 
luck streak. The game Saturday 
against #18 Albany was their 
seventh game in a row against a 
top 20 opponent — the last three 
being the tough loss to Syracuse 
and the one-goal loss to both 
UNC and Virginia. They needed 
to turn things around; they need- 
ed this win. And at Homewood 
Field on Saturday they got that 
victory, winning 14-9. 

As the wind ripped through 
the stadium, it became obvious 
very quickly that the Jays were in 
this game with all they had. They 
controlled most of the possession 
in the opening part of the period, 
allowing Albany only seconds 
with the ball before forcing a 
turnover. With the frantic pace of 
play, it wouldn't take long for the 
Jays to hit the net. 

That first goal came from 
of Chris Boland almost three 
minutes into the game. Boland 
pressed into the defense from the 
left, turned away from the double 
team, and blasted a shot past the 
keeper into the corner of the net. 
From there, the Jays began to roll, 





as Boland netted a second four 
minutes later. Midfielder Michael 
Kimmel would have also had his 
first, when a blistering shot from 
the left side beat the keeper to his 
right, whizzing around the net, 
into the other post and ricocheting 
out back onto the field that drew a 
“no goal” call from the referees. 
Kimmel was stunned, Pietra- 
mala was stunned, even Albany 
was stunned. The replay clearly 
showed the ball make contact 
with the net — the very definition 
of a goal by the NCAA rulebook, 
but no score here. But not to be de- 
nied by the referee, nature or fate 
itself, Kyle Wharton scored mere 
seconds later, rightly restoring the 
3-0 standing to the scoreboard. 

But Albany did show some 
signs of life. Falling behind three, 
they managed to score two goals 
in the final three minutes of play 
to end the period right behind the 
Jays at 3-2. But while the scores 
seemed close on the scoreboard, 
the Jays were in overwhelming 
command of play; a command 
that would be heavily enforced 
in the next period. 

Knowing he had been denied 
once already, Kimmel took no 
time in securing himself a goal 
of his own. Just 20 seconds into 
the period, he received the ball at 
midfield, ran past several Albany 


Ls | DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Senior midfielder Brian Christopher had two goals in the Blue Jays 14-9 victory at Homewood Field on Saturday. The loss snapped Hopkins’s three-game losing streak. 


M. lax stops losing skid, deleats Albany 14-9 


players and beat the keeper high 
and to the right. With the force 
behind it, there was little chance 
of the ball bouncing out again. 
From there, the hits kept coming 
from the Jays, who found them- 
selves 7-2 leaders going into half- 
time. Not only did their offense 
hit their targets, but their tough 
man-to-man defense caused no 
end of problems for the Danes, 
who were held to 
only two shots, one 
face-off victory, and 
they were only able 
to get the ball out 
of their half on two 
occasions in the entire period. 
With a couple of goals to his 
name at the half, Kyle Boland 
and the rest of the Jays seemed 
to be show signs of relief after a 
couple of harsh weeks. “Once we 
relax and move the ball, we can 
score goals,” he said. “It was just 
a matter of moving the ball and 
getting it to the open man.” The 
Jays certainly proved they could 
do that as their seven goals had 
come from five different players. 
But while the Jays had a firm 
grasp of the play in the first half, 
coming into the second, Albany 
showed a much better pace than 
they had in the first. It was the 
Jays who struck first, with two 
quick goals in the opening min- 


Baseball wins three of four over weekend 


By JEFF ZHU 
Staff Writer 


After days of rain and rained 
out games, the Hopkins baseball 
team returned to action this past 
Saturday, with a double-header 
against the Swarthmore Garnet 
in Pennsylvania. 

The Blue Jays kicked 
off the scoring in the top 
of the first. Senior leadoff 
man, Dan Merzel, was hit 
by a pitch from Swarth- 
more’s starter Kyle Craw- 
ford and came around to 
score on a double by ju- 
nior Brian Youchak. The 
Garnet came back in the 
third inning. Sophomore 
Ben Schneiderman came 
in to score on an error by 
Hopkins starter Greg Har- 
beck. Freshman Anthony 
Montalbano subsequently 
doubled and drove in 
Mike Waterhouse, and the 
score was 2-1 Swarthmore 
after three innings. 

In the fifth, with run- 
ners on the corners and 
two outs, Youchak doubled to 

leftfield, scoring Lee Bolyard 
and Merzel, making the score 3-2 
Hopkins. The Jays pulled away in 
the sixth. With the bases loaded, 
Merzel cleared the bases with a 
double. Senior Ryan Biner added 
a solo shot in the seventh inning. 


The game ended with a score of 
8-3 in favor of Hopkins. Harbeck 
had a solid performance, pitch- 
ing six strong innings, yielding 
two earned runs over seven hits 
and three walks, while striking 
out six. 

In game two, Hopkins opened 
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up the scoring in the second in- 
ning. Todd Emr and Brendan 
Walsh executed the double steal, 


setting up runners on second — 


and third with no outs. Sopho- 
more Jesse Sikorski grounded 
out, driving in Emr. Swarthmore 
got to Hopkins in the third, when 
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Senior Matt Goldman helped the Jays improve to 12-9 this year. 


Anthony Montalbano drove in 
two runs with a single. The lead 
held until the sixth, when senior 
Ryan Biner drove in Zach Small 
on a fielders choice, tying the 
game at two apiece. The eighth 
inning featured an eruption of 
offense, at the expense of Swarth- 
more pitcher Ignacio 
Rodriguez. 

The inning started 
when Lee Bolyard 
reached on an er- 
ror by second base- 
man Kevin Kooi. 
Bolyard later scored 
on a single by Brian 
Youchak. Biner dou- 
bled in James Teta 
and Youchak, the 
score was now 5-2, 
Todd Emr and Jesse 
Sikorski added RBIs, 
to push the lead to 7- 
2. Swarthmore coun- 
tered with three runs 
of their own in the 
eighth. Junior Jimmy 
Gill drove in two runs 
with a double and lat- 
er scored on a Conor 
Casey single. The score was 7-5 
after eight innings. Biner put the 
game away in the ninth, hitting a 
three-run homer off reliever Ben 
Schneiderman, setting the final 
score at 10-5 Hopkins. Biner had a 
great offensive performance, 

SEE BASEBALL, pace B10 








Athlete of the Week: 
Bhamidipati & Elamir 


Junior Anita Bhamidipati 
and sophomore Yasmine Elamir 
have been beyond dominant for 
women’s tennis this season, both 


as doubles partners and playing | in Baltimore and Homewood. — Durham, N.C. for a meet at Duke. 
singles. Page B10. | Page B11. Page B11. | 
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INSIDE 


History of 
Hopkins Baseball 


Staff writer Chip Harsh takes a 
look at the early years of Hopkins 
baseball, starting in the 1880s and 


looking at the origins of the sport | 


Men’s Track: 
Duke and Decathlon 


Senior Adam Waddell compet- 
ed in the decathlon at the Liberty 
University Invitaitonal, while the 
rest of the men’s team traveled to 
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utes of the third, Albany kept 
coming back as the teams traded 
back and forth as play became 
choppier and more physical. And | 
while the score read 11-5, the Jays 
looked like they had their hands 
full with this vivified Albany 
team. 

As it turned out, the third was 
just the start of things to come. 
After three periods of play that 
saw few flags and penalty 
minutes, both teams just 
stepped up their aggres- 
sion in the fourth. There 
were two penalties called 
in the first three quarters. 
Certainly a tame statistic when 
compared to the six flags thrown 
in the fourth, resulting in over six 
minutes in penalty times. And 
while the game play before this 
point could be described as crisp, 
deft and tactical, the game’s final 
quarter became a war, defined 
by scrambles for dropped passes 
and ground balls. 

Of the goals scored, Boland 
picked up his fifth of the day 18 
seconds in as he found himself 
with the ball in front of the net 
following the scramble that start- 
ed the period. But the Jays cer- 
tainly felt the pressure as Albany 
rattled off three goals in a row. 
But Brian Christopher’s second 
goal of the afternoon stifled them 
a little. And as the period wound 
down, the Jays were content to 
hold the ball, forcing the Danes to 
chase after them and try to force 
a turnover. Even the goalie had to 
apply a little pressure to try and 
snatch it away from the Jays. But 
even that wouldn't be enough as 
the Jays went on to win 14-9, halt- 
ing their losing streak at 12. 

And while the win proved im- 
portant to keeping their 
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By WILLIAM CHAN 


| Staff Writer 


This past weekend the Hop- 
kins track team went down to 
Duke University and competed 


| at the Duke Invitational Meet. 
| They competed against tough 
| Division I opponents including 


Duke, North Carolina, NC State, 
Drake, Virginia Military Insti- 
tute and University of Pittsburg. 


| Going into the meet, expecta- 


tions weren’t so much as to win 
it all or to place, but to face some 
of the finest competition and to 
fight and achieve personal bests 
— which is what they did. 

“It was cool because there were 
a lot of big schools,” Freshman 
distance runner Cecilia Furlong 
says. “We were one of the only 
Division III schools, and we got 
to compete against really good 
Division I schools. It was great 
competition.” 

In the 1,600m relay, senior 
captain Paula Osborn, freshman 
Jackie Ferguson, junior captain 
Laura Paulsen and senior captain 
Jordan Ireton broke their week- 
old school record by two seconds, 
coming in at 4:01.20. 

Osborn also finished the 400m 
in 10th place while setting the 
Hopkins record in the process 
with a time of 58.63. Osborn also 
finished sixth place overall in the 


| 100m dash with a time of 12:53. 


Ireton, despite fighting off 
a cold, set a conference best in 
the 800m with a time of 2:18.92. 
Laura Paulsen finished sixth in 
the 5,000m. Her time of 17:21.75 
provisionally qualifies her for the 
NCAA Championship meet in 





Women’s track breaks school 
record at Duke 


Invitational 


five weeks. 

Senior Emma Hiza placed a 
respectable seventh place in the 
10,000m with a time of 38:10.61. 
Anita Mikkilineni won both 
the 100m hurdles and the 400m 
hurdles with times of 15.88 and 
67.64. 

Coach Van Allen was pleased 
with the weekend's results. “We 
achieved what we wanted, al- 
lowing our athletes to compete 
against top competition early 
in the outdoor season,” he said. 
“The Centennial Conference is 
getting tougher every year and 
we needed this meet. So many 
of our athletes rose to the occa- 
sion and I think our women have 
a real shot at the conference out- 
door title if we can stay healthy 
and continue to see improvement 
from our underclassmen.” 

“The atmosphere was really 
nice,” Furlong adds. “We had a 
lot of really good races. Everyone 
ran so well and there were a ton 
of PRs. It felt really awesome to 
be back in outdoor season 

The Lady Blue Jays continue 
their season with a home quad 
meet against rival Maryland 
schools Loyola College, Goucher 
College and Towson Univer- 
sity. The meet will take place on 
the team’s home track, which 
they share with neighbor school 
Loyola. The track was completed 
this year and has yet to host any 
track meets. This will be the first 
track meet that Hopkins has even 
hosted. The meet is followed by a 
week and a half off from the Lady 
Jays before they head to Chester, 
Penn. to compete in the Widener 
Invitational. 





COURTESY OF LEE OUYANG 


Laura Paulsen was a member of the record-setting relay team this past weekend. 





Maldow sets singles record in tennis victory 


By MIKE YUAN 
Staff Writer 


The men’s and women’s tennis 
teams were in action at home this 
past weekend, with the women 
hosting conference rival Ursinus, 
and the men challenging Ursinus 
and Swarthmore on consecutive 
days. The men headed into Sat- 
urday ranked 13th in the nation, 
while the women stood eighth in 
the nation. 

Heading into the weekend's 
action, head coach Chuck Wil- 
lenborg had the same objective 
in mind for both his teams. “The 
goal was to remain unbeaten and 
help secure home court advantage 
for the conference championship. 
We have a young team and look 
to build our confidence going into 
the later part of the season.” 

Defeating four of their last five 
opponents, the men looked to 
make Ursinus their fifth victim 
of the season. In doubles action, 
Hopkins held its own, effortlessly 
winning all three matches, Junior 
David Maldow and sophomore 
Andrew Wang triumphed over 
Bennett MacLauchlan and. Greg 
Lewis with a final score of 8-1, im- 
proving the duo's record to 9-5 this 
season. Freshman Jacob Barnaby 
teamed up with senior Tripp We- 
ber to win 8-1 over Joseph Ellwood 
and Josh Hollaman. Freshmen Mi- 
chael Chang and Warren Elgort 


completed the sweep, defeating 





Kevin Dean and Jason Zerbe 8-2. 
In singles action, the Blue Jays 
were able to continue the on- 
slaught, sweeping all six matches 
in straight sets while losing only 
a combined 12 games. Maldow 





match. At fifth, Webber was able 
to drop only one game in his win 
over Ellwood. Rounding out the 
day, freshman Orlando Ferrer 
won 6-2, 6-3 over Hollaman. 

The women saw similar suc- 
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Junior David Maldow got his 53rd singles win on Wednesday, setting a Hopkins record. 


defeated MacLauchlan 6-0, 6-2 
for his ninth victory this season. 
His doubles teammate, Wang, de- 
feated Dean 6-0, 6-0 to improve 
to 12-2 on the season. Winning 
his 12th match of the season, El- 
gort beat Lewis 6-1, 6-3. Barnaby 
defeated Zerbe 6-0, 6-0 at fourth 
to win his fourth consecutive 


cess on Saturday, shutting out 
Ursinus 9-0 to win their fourth 
straight. The Jays jumped out to 
an early 3-0 lead by sweeping 
the doubles matches. Junior El- 
len Berlinghof and sophomore 
Abby Dwyer defeated Dana Mc- 
Donough and Jimena Talavera 
See TENNIS, pace B11 


